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It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  political  facts  of  the  mid  twentieth  century  that 
the  United  States  has  lost  its  innocence,  immunity,  and  privacy  with 
respect  to  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Gone  are  the  days 
of  aloof  curiosity,  isolation,  and  leisurely  nonpolitical  contacts  which  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  characteristic  of  American  foreign  affairs  during  the 
years  when  the  nation  was  growing  to  maturity.  The  factors  which  account 
for  the  revolutionary  change  in  the  international  position  of  this  country 
have  been  at  work  for  many  years,  but  it  has  been  only  since  1945  that  the 
extent  of  the  revolution  has  begun  to  unfold.  Most  of  us  realize — with 
varying  degrees  of  accuracy  and  awareness — that  we  have  plunged,  or  been 
plunged,  into  a  costly,  complicated  involvement  in  world  politics.  Few 
could  reconstruct  this  fateful  decade  in  coherent  fashion,  because  too  much 
has  happened  too  quickly  and  because  we  lack  the  opportunity  and  skills 
to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  for  ourselves. 

At  the  hands  of  a  sound,  imaginative  scholar,  the  nature  and  impact 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  take  on  perspective  and  meaning. 
By  abstracting  from  a  great  many  events  and  developments  those  which  are 
particularly  relevant  to  the  new  role  of  the  United  States  in  international 
affairs,  and  by  relating  these  to  each  through  an  interpretive  analysis,  Pro- 
fessor Carleton  has  made  possible  a  retrospective  understanding  of  how  we 
arrived  where  we  are  and  why.  He  has  done  a  remarkably  systematic,  tight- 
knit  description  and  appraisal.  Naturally,  any  paragraph  in  a  compact  study 
like  this  ideally  would  require  and  deserve  elaboration.  Hard  choices  of  rela- 
tive emphasis  have  been  made.  Many  details  have  been  perforce  omitted. 
Some  of  the  matters  discussed  are  so  recent  as  to  make  interpretation  risky. 
Professor  Carleton  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that  the  present  study  is  a 
substitute  for  the  several  full-length  monographs  which  have  been  or  will 
be  written  about  the  period.  These  qualifications  notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  study  does  provide  the  reader  with  a  trustworthy  and  stimulating 
bird's  eye  view  of  ten  years  of  American  foreign  policy.  Professor  Carleton 
tries  to  find  meaning  as  well  as  to  describe,  and  he  prods  the  reader  with 
the  significant  questions  which  derive  from  the  scholar's  experience  and 
insight. 
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After  lowering  a  historical  backdrop  against  which  the  enormous  changes 
in  the  external  relations  of  American  society  can  be  seen  in  sharp  focus,  the 
author  summarizes  the  new  commitments  undertaken  by  the  American 
people.  The  analysis  makes  it  clear  that  not  only  did  the  United  States 
change  its  policies,  but  it  did  so  more  quickly  and  more  fully  than  has  been 
true  of  any  other  major  nation  in  the  modern  era.  Chapter  Two  stresses 
the  total  social,  economic,  and  political  world  environment  which  both 
demanded  and  conditioned  alterations  in  American  diplomacy.  Without 
consideration  of  this  new  environment,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
beset  American  policy  simply  make  no  sense.  Following  this  important  re- 
minder, the  efforts  to  build  a  new  international  political  system  and  to 
continue  the  cooperative  relationships  are  discussed.  Reasons  for  partial 
success  and  for  ultimate  failure  are  suggested.  Following  the  crucial  year 
of  1947  came  the  efforts  to  establish  and  strengthen  security  arrangements 
in  the  "free  world,"  efforts  centered  around  the  policies  which  symbolized 
the  complete  break  the  American  people  have  made  with  their  past  tradi- 
tions of  foreign  policy— the  Atlantic  alliance,  the  aid  programs,  and  so  on. 
That  these  have  brought  new  problems  is  shown  clearly  in  Chapter  Five, 
in  which  the  national  tensions  and  disagreements  of  friends  and  allies 
trying  to  live  with  the  threat  and  uncertainty  of  a  divided  world  are 
viewed  from  both  an  American  and  non-American  point  of  view.  The 
study  ends  with  a  brief  attempt  to  identify  the  possible  future  patterns  of 
American  policy.  Together  the  separate  chapters,  organized  along  chrono- 
logical as  well  as  topical  lines,  present  the  changes  in  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  reasons  for  such  changes,  as  well  as  their  significance  and  con- 
sequences. Professor  Carleton  has  also  managed  to  keep  an  eye  on  im- 
portant domestic  political  factors  and  to  emphasize  non-American  perspec- 
tives as  a  means  of  more  clearly  understanding  the  nature  of  American 
policy. 

Several  major  conclusions  appear  to  emerge  from  Professor  Carleton's 
analysis.  First,  the  American  people  came  to  their  new  problems  and 
responsibilities  badly  prepared  in  terms  of  their  previous  experience.  They 
had  much  to  learn  and  they  had  to  learn  quickly.  Regardless  of  barriers 
to  the  acceptance  of  new  factors  and  ideas,  events  unfolded  so  rapidly 
after  1945  that  they  tended  to  outstrip  the  learning  process  even  when 
the  latter  more  than  met  normal  expectations.  It  has  been  surprising  that 
new  insights  have  come  as  quickly  as  they  have;  it  has  been  costly  that  they 
have  not  come  more  quickly.  We  learned  quite  rapidly  that  we  had  to 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  the  postwar  world,  but  it  has  taken  us  longer 
to  learn  that  leadership  requires  patience,  self-restraint,  and  a  willingness  to 
tolerate  brickbats  and  restrictions  from  friends  and  allies.  Second,  the 
troublesome  problems  which  follow  any  major  war,  the  emergence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  new  force  in  world  politics  and  the  acceleration  of  several 
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kinds  of  social  revolution  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth— all  coincided 
to  produce  an  exceedingly  complex  situation  which  defied  control  and  even 
rational  appraisal.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  crucial  social  factors 
and  their  bearing  on  American  policy  were  often  ignored.  Another  was 
that  while  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  its  far-flung  communist  counterparts  from  the  older,  continuing 
revolts  against  imperialism  and  exploitation,  it  became  increasingly  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  It  was  hard  to  see  that  not  all  radical,  militant  social  move- 
ments are  communist  inspired  or  directed.  Third,  America  based  its 
immediate  postwar  policies  on  a  set  of  assumptions  which  had  to  be 
proved,  painfully,  incorrect.  Very  often  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
American  foreign  policy  in  this  critical  period  were  due  not  to  faulty 
objectives  and  techniques  but  to  faulty  assumptions  about  the  world  and 
the  behavior  of  other  nations. 

Indeed,  the  following  pages  should  be  read  with  two  questions  always 
in  mind:  What  is  to  be  learned  by  the  citizen  about  future  policy  prob- 
lems from  these  ten  years  of  American  experience?  and  What  can  the 
student  of  foreign  policy  and  international  politics  learn  from  an  analysis 
of  this  same  experience? 

Richard  C.  Snyder 
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Since  1945  the  United  States  has  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
non-Soviet  world,  and  its  attitudes  and  activities  have  affected  in  decisive 
fashion  every  area  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  concentrate  in 
a  slender  booklet  the  vast  array  of  events,  territorial  changes,  "settlements," 
policies,  programs,  organizations,  and  trends  involved  in  American  world 
leadership  since  1945,  to  put  all  of  these  in  historical  perspective  and 
cultural  setting,  and  to  link  them  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national relations.  Moreover,  I  have  attempted  to  do  this  in  a  readable 
and  an  integrated  way  so  that  the  busy  student  or  the  interested  citizen, 
American  or  foreign,  might  in  a  single  sitting  grasp  the  essential  facts  and 
forces  of  our  amazingly  complex  and  fast-moving  world.  I  leave  to  the 
reader  whether  I  have  been  measurably  successful  in  this  boldly  ambitious 
undertaking. 

This  work  is  based  on  secondary  materials:  the  indispensable  yearbooks 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  of  the  United  Nations,  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs;  specialized  works  in  specialized  areas; 
the  memoirs  of  politicians,  diplomats,  generals,  and  admirals;  my  own  file 
of  clippings  from  American  and  European  newspapers  and  periodicals; 
and  a  long-time  reading  of  history,  politics,  and  public  affairs.  Extensive 
travels  in  Europe  during  this  postwar  period  have  added  immensely  to  my 
file  of  clippings. 

The  relativistic  point  of  view  reflected  in  this  little  work  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  me  before  in  scores  of  addresses,  essays,  and  articles  published 
during  the  past  ten  years.  About  half  the  essays  and  articles  in  which  I 
have  applied  this  point  of  view  to  international  relations  have  appeared 
in  the  following  American  periodicals:  The  Yale  Review^  The  American 
Scholar,  The  Antioch  Review,  and  The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 

William  G.  Carleton 
Gainesville,  Florida 
February  1,  1954: 
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The  Extent  of  the  Revolution 
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In  the  1940's  the  United  States  leaped  into  world  leadership.  No  nation 
had  ever  quite  done  this  before:  not  even  Rome  after  the  Second  Punic 
War,  not  even  France  after  Westphalia  (1648),  not  even  Britain  after 
Waterloo  (1815). 

In  the  1930's  the  United  States  had  retreated  into  a  pathological  isola- 
tion: Americans  had  rejected  even  the  noncompulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court,  made  the  decision  to  retire  from  the  Philippines,  refused 
to  build  up  fortifications  on  Guam,  and  abandoned  their  neutral  rights  at 
sea,  rights  which  were  guaranteed  by  international  law  and  for  which  in 
the  past  they  had  fought— all  in  the  belief  that  this  retreat  would  keep 
them  out  of  "foreign  wars."  Yet  during  the  following  decade  Americans 
fought  a  global  war,  led  the  mightiest  coalition  in  history,  became  deeply 
involved  politically  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  made  the  pivotal  decisions 
that  affected  the  future  everywhere,  and  an  American  President  bestrode 
the  world  like  Caesar  Augustus  of  old.  In  the  light  of  its  traditional  foreign 
policy  this  sudden  stupendous  global  influence  of  America  constituted  a 
veritable  revolution,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  history. 

Traditional  Bases  and  Strategies  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  1793  to  1941 

America's  traditional  foreign  policy  was  expressed  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine (1823).  This  policy  has  been  popularly  called  isolation,  but  Beard's 
term  "American  Continentalism"  is  more  accurate.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  Washington's  Neutrality  Proclamation  (1793) 
and  by  his  Farewell  Address  (1796).  As  colonial  subjects  of  Britain,  Ameri- 
cans had  participated  in  the  world  balance  of  power  and  in  the  great  world 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  American  leaders 
after  the  Revolution  conceived  American  interests  to  be  different  from 
Britain's,  mainly  continental,  and  only  in  very  small  part  global. 

In  essence,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
keep  out  of  the  territories,  wars,  alliances,  spheres  of  influence,  and  politics 
of  the  world  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  in  return  non-American 
powers  would  be  expected  to  stay  out  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
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icas.  Non-American  countries  with  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
could  keep  them,  but  they  were  to  acquire  no  more  colonies  and  to  refrain 
from  expanding  those  they  had. 

This  brave,  bold  new  doctrine  addressed  by  a  fledgling  nation  to  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  was  undertaken  on  the  fiat  of  the  United  States 
alone.  No  other  nation  joined  in  the  declaration,  not  even  any  of  the  new 
Latin  American  republics.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  the  United  States  and  not  the  multilateral  declaration  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  republics. 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  doctrine  was  never  successfully  challenged 
by  Old  World  powers?  Mainly  because  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed and  "enforced"  during  the  nonimperialist  interlude  between  the 
old  mercantilist  imperialism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
and  the  new  finance  and  industrial  imperialism  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  During  this  interlude  the  great  European  powers 
were  mainly  absorbed  in  developing  their  internal  industrial  revolutions. 
In  addition,  and  connected  with  this  nonimperialism,  no  power  or  combi- 
nation of  powers  threatened  the  European  or  world  balance  of  power  from 
Waterloo  (1815)  to  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  (1914).  In  short, 
the  period  of  American  continentalism  was  in  general  the  period  of  world 
peace. 

In  the  first  decade  following  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
there  was  debate  over  just  what  it  should  effectively  include.  Was  it  ac- 
tually to  extend  just  to  North  America,  or  just  to  the  bulge  of  Brazil,  or 
clear  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn?-  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States  never 
made  a  critical  issue  over  any  territory  beyond  the  bulge. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  made  no  promise  of  eco- 
nomic isolation.  The  United  States  wanted  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  commercial  treaties  were  eagerly  negotiated.  Indeed,  even  as 
early  as  1844  ^^^  United  States  took  advantage  of  the  British  opening  up 
of  China  in  the  Opium  War  to  acquire  trading  rights  there,  and  in  1853 
the  Americans  forcibly  opened  Japan  to  trade.  Nevertheless,  America's 
economic  prosperity  depended  largely  on  exploiting  and  expanding  a 
wealthy  internal  market,  and  America's  high  protective-tariff  policies  after 
the  Civil  War  illustrated  a  general  policy  of  economic  nationalism. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  the  Monroe  Doctrine  warned  non- 
American  powers  to  refrain  from  expanding  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
it  did  not  require  the  United  States  or  other  American  powers  to  refrain 
from  such  expansion.  For  the  United  States  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  no 
self-denying  ordinance.  In  fact,  the  nation  began  expanding  in  1803  with 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  continued  to  expand  over  the  American  conti- 
nent at  the  expense  of  non-American  powers  and  Mexico.  Americans,  in 
spite  of  their  promise  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  Europe  could  keep 
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the  American  colonies  it  already  had,  actually  liked  to  see  the  possessions 
of  European  powers  in  this  hemisphere  liquidated,  for  this  meant  the 
continued  withdrawal  of  the  European  balance  of  power  and  greater 
security  for  the  United  States. 

TTie  Americans  were  not  always  able  to  liquidate  European  powers.  In 
the  War  of  1812  an  attempt  was  made  to  conquer  Canada  or  a  large  part 
of  it.  (Incidentally,  America's  attack  on  Britain  while  the  latter,  back  to 
the  wall,  was  fighting  to  stop  Napoleon  from  upsetting  the  world  balance 
of  power,  illustrates  the  tendency  of  small  powers  to  leave  the  maintaining 
of  the  balance  of  power  to  the  big  powers  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troubles  of  those  big  powers  to  gain  advantages  for  themselves.)  The 
attempt  failed.  But  the  idea  that  the  American  flag  would  some  day  wave 
from  the  Arctic  to  Panama  grew  in  popular  fancy  and  only  died  slowly 
with  the  decline  of  agrarian  imperialism  during  the  post-Civil  War  in- 
dustrialization of  the  country. 

In  expanding  over  the  continent,  Americans  displayed  much  realism. 
Their  use  of  fifth-column  American  settlers  in  Florida,  Texas,  Oregon,  and 
California  to  prepare  the  way  for  annexation  was  worthy  of  the  most 
sagacious  European  ReaJpoIitfk,  However,  when  Americans  thought  of 
international  politics  outside  this  hemisphere,  they  tended  to  moralize 
and  to  think  in  idealistic  and  ideological  terms.  Even  President  Monroe 
was  tempted  to  apply  his  doctrine  of  nonintervention  to  the  Greek 
Revolution  and  to  warn  the  Metternich  powers  that  America  stood  against 
reestablishment  of  the  autocratic  status  quo  in  Greece,  but  his  more 
realistic  Secretary  of  State  objected.  Nevertheless,  Americans  welcomed  the 
republican  and  liberal  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  century  because  these 
harmonized  with  their  own  traditions. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  deadly  crisis  for  American  Continentalism.  Up  to 
that  time  it  seemed  clear  that  no  North  American  balance  of  power,  analo- 
gous to  the  European  balance  of  power,  would  develop.  The  United 
States  had  emerged  as  by  far  the  strongest  power  on  the  continent,  and 
Canada  and  Mexico  were  in  no  way  able  to  challenge  American  power. 
But  what  if  the  United  States  itself  should  split  into  two  republics,  and 
what  if  these,  in  turn,  should  split  further?  During  the  Civil  War  there 
was  talk  of  a  possible  northwestern  confederation  separated  from  the 
North  and  of  a  possible  southwestern  confederation,  with  Texas  as  its 
center,  separated  from  the  South.  A  definite  North  American  balance  of 
power  similar  to  that  of  Europe  probably  would  have  emerged  with  a 
Confederate  victory;  and  had  multiple  powers  emerged,  the  European 
balance  of  power,  taking  advantage  of  their  rivalries,  ultimately  would 
have  reinsinuated  itself  into  the  North  American  system.  Indeed,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  staked  its  success  on  the  chance  of  English  and 
French  help,  and  during  the  war  Napoleon  III  indulged  his  own  quixotic 
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imperialism  and  placed  Maximilian  on  a  Mexican  throne.  The  French 
were  expelled  only  after  the  danger  of  American  fragmentation  had 
passed.  (The  successful  American  Revolution,  offspring  of  the  European 
balance  of  power,  had  occurred  during  a  period  of  intense  British-French 
imperialist  rivalry,  but  the  Confederate  secession  occurred  during  a  period 
of  relative  nonimperialism,  and  hence  European  aid  to  the  Confederacy 
was  inadequate.) 

A  more  unified  and  confident  America  emerged  from  the  Civil  War. 
As  Americans  more  and  more  peopled  the  Pacific  coast  and  since  no  "pro- 
tecting" British  fleet  policed  the  North  Pacific  as  it  did  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  Americans  came  more  and  more  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Pacific. 
Besides,  there  was  a  school  of  American  thought  which  held  that  China 
and  the  East  would  some  day  be  a  market  for  American  goods  in  a  way 
that  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  could  never  be.  In  1867  the 
United  States  purchased  Alaska  and  the  far-flung  Aleutians,  although  the 
purchase  was  generally  unpopular  and  was  stigmatized  as  "Seward's  folly." 
In  1889  the  United  States  Joined  with  Britain  and  Germany  in  a  tripartite 
protectorate  over  the  faraway  Samoa  Islands,  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
abandonment  of  Continentalism.  In  1893  an  American  fifth  column  spear- 
headed a  revolution  in  Hawaii  and  raised  the  American  flag.  The  new 
Hawaiian  government  asked  for  American  annexation;  but  isolationist 
sentiment  proved  too  strong  and  Cleveland  hauled  down  the  American 
flag.  In  1898,  after  Dewey  had  taken  Manila,  Hawaii  was  annexed  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress. 

It  was  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  which  led  to  the  general 
abandonment  of  American  Continentalism.  As  a  result  of  that  war  America 
was  left  saddled  with  the  Philippines,  seven  thousand  miles  away  in  the 
heart  of  the  Far  East.  The  arguments  for  retaining  them  were  diverse: 
manifest  destiny;  the  white  man's  burden;  the  opportunity  to  Christianize 
natives;  the  good  fortune  in  having  colonies  near  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
where  investments  and  markets  beckoned;  the  fear  that  Germany  would 
take  the  islands  if  the  Americans  surrendered  them;  the  feeling  that  Ameri- 
cans were  stuck  with  a  responsibility  they  could  not  dodge.  The  argument 
that  Americans  could  not  scuttle  and  run  probably  had  the  greatest  weight 
with  ordinary  Americans.  It  was  the  year  of  the  grand  partition  of  China, 
Kipling's  poetry  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  most  of  the  argu- 
ments for  retaining  the  Philippines  were  the  familiar  imperialist  arguments 
then  current  in  the  Western  world.  Senator  A.  J.  Beveridge  was  stumping 
the  country  telling  Americans  that  Britain's  greatest  glory  was  not  Magna 
Charta  but  her  great  civilizing  work  in  India.  American  imperialism  seemed 
most  popular  in  the  financial  circles  of  the  East  and  in  the  "isolationist" 
Middle  West,  which  has  always  been  strongly  nationalist.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  imperialist  leaders  in  the  East;  but 
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President  McKinley,  his  Secretaries  of  State,  the  pro-imperiahst  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign-Relations  Committee,  and  the  ardent  Senator  Bev- 
eridge  all  came  from  the  Middle  West.  In  the  election  of  1900  imperialism 
was  the  paramount  issue,  and  almost  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can isolation  or  Continentalism  were  made  then  by  Bryan,  Hoar,  Vest,  and 
Schurz:  the  corrupting  influences  of  ruling  dependent  peoples,  the  burden 
of  maintaining  large  armies  and  navies,  the  dangers  of  militarizing  Ameri- 
can politics  and  society,  the  certainty  that  America  would  become  in- 
volved in  foreign  alliances  and  Asiatic  and  European  wars.  The  American 
electorate  gave  the  decision  for  McKinley  and  imperialism;  but  still  Ameri- 
cans can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  to  imperialism.  Many  of  the  old 
Continentalist  attitudes  remained,  the  old  nonmilitarism  bred  by  America's 
relatively  peaceful  career  and  the  pacifism  inherent  in  many  of  America's 
evangelical  sects  persisted,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  Americans 
in  1934  chose  to  get  out  of  the  Philippines. 

The  decision  of  1900,  however,  did  mark  a  great  departure  for  American 
foreign  policy.  Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan  succinctly  described  American  foreign 
policy  during  the  following  decade  as  participation  in  Asia,  a  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  Caribbean,  and  continued  nonparticipation  in  Europe. 
In  China,  the  United  States,  having  no  sphere  of  influence  of  its  own, 
took  the  lead  in  proclaiming  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  the 
open-door  policy,  which  has  been  described  cynically  as  "no  special  privi- 
leges for  individual  exploiting  nations,  equal  opportunity  for  all  exploiting 
nations."  At  the  same  time,  Japan  was  being  supported  by  Britain  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  by  the  United  States  in  order .  to  check  Germany  and 
Russia  in  the  Far  East.  America's  increasing  commitments  in  Asia  de- 
termined the  United  States  to  build  a  larger  navy,  and  in  order  to  operate 
this  two-ocean  navy  effectively,  a  canal  at  Panama  was  imperative.  The 
building  of  the  canal  in  turn  necessitated  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean, 
which  led  to  increased  American  political  and  economic  activity  in  that 
area.  By  1914  the  United  States  had  converted  the  Caribbean  into  a  virtual 
sphere  of  influence  with  sovereignty  over  Puerto  Rico  and  protectorates 
(more  or  less)  over  Cuba,  Panama,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua. 
Even  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  Mahan's  apt  summary,  America  was  taking 
greater  interest.  The  United  States  fleet  gradually  took  over  the  policing 
of  western  waters  as  more  of  the  British  fleet  was  assigned  to  the  North 
Sea  in  response  to  the  threat  of  the  growing  German  navy.  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Administration,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  was  drawing  closer 
to  Britain  as  Germany  showed  increasing  aggressiveness. 

When  the  World  War  broke  in  1914,  the  first  since  1815,  thoughtful 
Americans  saw  that  America's  isolation  had  been  made  possible  largely 
because  for  a  century  there  had  been  no  threat  to  the  balance  of  power. 
For  most  Americans,  the  war  was  a  lesson  in  European  geography  and 
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international  politics.  They  became  aware  of  place  names,  leaders,  and 
currents  of  opinion  that  before  they  scarcely  knew  existed.  The  threat  to 
the  balance  of  power  posed  by  the  increasing  possibility  of  German  victory, 
made  almost  certain  by  the  collapse  of  Russia  in  the  winter  of  1916-17,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  America's  entrance  into  the  war.  However,  the  German 
submarine  campaign  got  the  most  popular  attention,  and  when  President 
Wilson  put  American  participation  in  the  war  on  the  grounds  of  violated 
neutral  maritime  rights  and  later  converted  the  war  into  an  ideological 
one  to  save  and  extend  democracy,  the  opportunity  to  drive  home  dramati- 
cally the  lesson  that  America's  national  security  was  fatefully  involved  in 
the  menaced  balance  of  power  was  not  adequately  exploited. 

After  the  war,  the  United  States  Senate  killed  the  proposed  American- 
British-French  pact,  designed  to  protect  France  from  any  renewed  German 
aggression,  and  rejected  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Lodge  reservationists  joined  the  isolationists  (the  "battalion  of 
death")  against  the  treaty  without  reservations;  the  Wilsonites  joined 
the  isolationists  against  the  treaty  with  reservations.  The  only  combination 
that  could  have  ratified  the  treaty  was  one  of  reservationists  and  Wilsonites, 
which  was  never  made.  The  defeat  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Senate 
probably  represented  popular  sentiment,  for  there  was  a  marked  isolation- 
ist reaction  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Many  of  those  who  did  see  clearly 
that  America  had  entered  the  war  to  prevent  the  upsetting  of  the  balance 
of  power  now  felt,  after  the  threat  was  over,  that  the  danger  had  been 
exaggerated  and  probably  would  not  arise  again  for  another  century.  Others 
felt  that  big  business  and  the  munitions-makers  had  seduced  the  nation 
into  war,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  war  in  the  future  would  be  to  shut 
off  supplies  and  munitions  to  both  sides.  It  was  this  sort  of  thinking  that 
produced  the  neutrality  acts  of  the  1930's  in  which  America  surrrendered 
its  neutral  maritime  rights.  Still  others,  who  had  believed  in  the  Fourteen 
Points  and  a  regenerated  world,  were  disillusioned  by  the  revival  of  power 
politics,  territorial  aggrandizement  after  the  war,  and  the  Communist  revo- 
lution in  Russia.  Americans,  in  a  wave  of  self-righteousness,  preferred  to 
withdraw  into  their  own  "safe"  and  morally  superior  world. 

The  Republican  Party,  which  had  faced  both  ways  on  the  League  issue 
in  1920,  was  in  power  through  the  1920's  and  mainly  pursued  an  isolation- 
ist policy,  with  the  apparent  support  of  most  of  the  country.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  of  1922  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  Japan's  growing 
power  in  the  Pacific  by  agreements  limiting  the  major  navies  of  the  world 
(their  chief  object  was  to  limit  Japan's  growing  navy)  and  by  the  American- 
British-French-Japanese  nonaggression  pact  covering  insular  possessions 
in  the  Pacific.  But  Japanese  power  continued  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
divided  China,  and  nothing  effective  was  done  to  check  it.  During  the 
1930's,  as  Nazi  power  increased  in  Europe  and  Japan  steadily  expanded  in 
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Asia,  Americans  retreated  more  and  more  into  isolation  and  seemed 
almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  keep  out  of  European  and  Asiatic  wars. 
Decisions  to  get  out  of  the  Philippines,  not  to  fortify  Guam,  and  to  forfeit 
neutral  rights  at  sea  were  not  merely  Middle  Western  decisions;  they  were 
national  decisions  representing  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  important  votes  on  the  neutrality  acts  were  taken 
without  prolonged  debate,  some  even  by  voice  vote.  Americans  were  not 
going  to  be  wheedled  into  pulling  European  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  this 
time;  they  were  not  going  to  be  bamboozled  twice  in  a  generation! 

And  then  through  1939,  1940,  and  1941  occurred  one  of  those  dramatic 
shifts  in  American  public  opinion,  the  kind  of  shift  noted  as  an  American 
characteristic  by  De  Tocqueville  over  a  century  ago.  As  the  Japanese  pro- 
ceeded to  build  in  Asia  one  of  the  great  empires  of  history  and  while  the 
Germans  steadily  expanded  in  Europe,  Americans  became  frightened.  Nazi 
leadership  was  far  more  ruthless  and  contemptuous  of  American  values 
than  the  Kaiser's  Germany  had  ever  been,  and  besides,  the  French  and 
British  defensive  dikes  were  not  as  strong  as  they  had  been  in  1914.  Here 
was  a  lesson  in  the  importance  of  the  balance  of  power  and  its  effect  on 
American  security  and  even  survival  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and 
Roosevelt  underscored  it  in  a  way  that  Wilson  had  never  done.  (The 
lesson  of  1939-41  made  so  vivid  an  impression  on  American  opinion  that 
after  1945  it  kept  insisting  that  Communist  expansion,  actually  more  per- 
vasive but  far  more  ambiguous  and  amorphous,  was  the  Hitlerian  expansion 
all  over  again  and  should  not  be  appeased  as  Hitler  had  been.) 

After  the  fall  of  France  and  during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  American 
opinion  solidified  behind  Roosevelt's  leadership,  which  was  moving  stead- 
ily toward  intervention  to  save  Britain  and  what  was  left  of  China.  The 
Republican  national  convention  of  1940  dramatically  symbolized  this  shift 
in  American  opinion  when  it  rejected  Vandenberg,  Dewey,  and  Taft  be- 
cause-of  their  isolationism  and  made  Wendell  Willkie  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee.  Willkie's  nomination  violated  every  rule  of  Ameri- 
can politics :  he  was  a  big  business  executive,  he  had  had  no  political  career, 
he  had  been  a  Democrat  most  of  his  life.  Willkie,  however,  had  one  over- 
riding virtue:  he  was  the  only  interventionist  before  the  convention.  In 
the  meantime  the  country  proceeded  to  enact  conscription  and  in  effect 
to  become  a  belligerent  when  it  poured  war  equipment  into  Allied  coun- 
tries under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  The  United  States  was  a  participant 
before  Pearl  Harbor;  after  Pearl  Harbor  it  became  a  fighting  ally  and  the 
leader  of  the  Grand  Coalition.  Indeed,  the  United  States,  for  the  second 
time  within  a  generation,  became  the  world's  maintainer  of  the  balance 
of  power,  playing  the  role  Britain  had  played  in  past  centuries. 

During  World  War  II  Americans  engaged  in  operations  on  all  conti- 
nents and  on  all  seven  seas;  Americans  built  and  manned  four  hundred 
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military,  naval,  and  air  bases  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  American  goods  in 
American  ships  and  airplanes  poured  into  strategic  areas  all  over  the 
world;  Americans  and  Britons  combined  their  chiefs  of  staff  and  fought 
under  single  commanders  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Staggering   Commitments   and   Fundamental   Choices   Following 
World  War  11 

Out  of  vi^ar  arrangements  and  understandings  came  American  commit- 
ments to  lead  in  the  postv^'ar  vi^orld.  Out  of  these,  too,  came  much  of  the 
actual  settlement  of  that  world.  The  territorial  changes,  the  commercial 
policies,  and  the  international  order  of  the  future  emerged  from  lend-lease 
agreements  (the  receiving  countries  promised  to  follow  freer  trading 
policies  in  the  future);  from  the  Atlantic  Charter;  from  conferences  at 
Moscow,  Bretton  Woods,  Hot  Springs,  Cairo,  Teheran,  Yalta,  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  San  Francisco,  and  Potsdam;  and  from  the  terms  of  armistice  and 
surrender  made  in  the  field. 

The  extent  and  depth  of  American  commitments  in  the  postwar  world 
were  staggering.  In  the  decade  after  the  war  Americans  took  the  lead  in  the 
United  Nations  and  American  soil  became  the  site  of  the  world's  "capital." 
Americans  ruled  alien  peoples  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Trieste,  Japan, 
and  Korea;  and  American  generals,  like  Roman  generals  of  old,  became 
world  famous  as  proconsuls.  Peacetime  "entangling  alliances"  were  made 
with  Europeans,  with  Asiatics,  and  with  countries  as  far  away  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  American  spheres  of  influence  arose  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  extended  in  circular  half-moon  fashion  through  the 
Japanese  islands,  the  Ryukyus,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the  Carolines, 
and  the  Marshalls.  The  internal  politics  not  only  of  Latin  American 
countries  but  also  of  European,  African,  and  Asiatic  countries  turned  on 
American  policy.  By  1954  Americans  had  bases  in  the  Arctic;  in  the  New 
World  from  Newfoundland  to  Trinidad;  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Azores, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Libya,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  in  far  away  Dhahran 
in  Saudi  Arabia;  and  American  bases  dotted  the  entire  Pacific  so  as  to  make 
that  ocean  virtually  an  American  lake. 

Such  commitments  involved  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  State 
Department;  reorganization  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments  into  the 
combined  Defense  Department;  new  liaison  arrangements  between  the 
State  and  Defense  departments  and  other  agencies;  countless  new  adminis- 
trative organizations  to  deal  with  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  strategic 
materials,  economic  aid  and  cooperation,  and  psychological  and  propa- 
ganda warfare.  From  1945  to  July  1953  Americans  extended  more  than 
$42,000,000,000  in  economic  and  military  aid  to  foreign  countries.  By 
1953  Americans  had  come  to  accept  peacetime  conscription  and  a  peace- 
time mobilization  of  nearly  3,000,000  personnel  in  the  armed  services  as 
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normal.  Americans  looked  into  the  future  and  talked  of  peacetime  uni- 
versal military  training,  massed  reserves,  and  an  air  force  of  188  wings.  The 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  reached  an  astronomical  figure,  around 
$85,000,000,000,  with  from  $50,000,000,000  to  $60,000,000,000  for  the 
armed  services,  their  equipment  and  bases,  and  atomic,  hydrogen,  and 
other  superweapons. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  revolution  in  American  foreign  policy  difficult  for 
most  Americans  to  grasp.  But  for  it  to  be  effective,  Americans  themselves 
would  have  to  undergo  a  psychological  revolution  and  think  in  global 
terms,  in  terms  of  power  politics,  social  politics,  and  propaganda  politics. 
Americans  were  painfully  living  in  a  world  in  which  the  election  returns 
from  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  or  for  that  matter  from 
Egypt,  Greece,  Iran,  Indonesia,  and  Burma  had  about  as  great  an  effect 
on  their  lives  as  election  returns  from  New  York  and  California.  And  since 
1945  Europeans,  according  to  the  Ambassador  in  Theodore  H.  White's 
Fire  in  the  Ashes,  could  not  plan,  think,  or  breathe  without  asking  first, 
before  anything  else,  what  the  Americans  would  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Americans  had  three  choices.  (In  1945  they  de- 
cided to  follow  one  of  the  three,  but  in  the  years  that  followed,  their 
foreign  policy  in  fact  became  a  jagged  combination  of  elements  from  all 
of  them.)  First,  they  could  use  their  armed  might  and  their  atomic 
bombs  to  enforce  their  conception  of  a  settlement  on  the  world.  This  was 
the  way  of  American  imperialism,  of  the  "American  century,"  of  the  pax 
americana.  Second,  Americans  could  build  a  system  of  balance-of-power 
alliances^  Governor  Dewey,  as  early  as  1943,  declared  for  a  permanent 
-peacetime  alliance  of  America  and  Britain.  At  that  time  Americans  strongly 
opposed  such  a  policy  as  underwriting  the  British  Empire.  Third,  Ameri- 
cans could  help  build  a  new  League  of  Nations  and  develop  collective 
security.  In  1919  Americans  had  rejected  the  way  of  organized  inter- 
nationalism; in  1945  they  turned  to  it  overwhelmingly. 

Americans  were  determined  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  1919,  and  they 
felt  that  had  the  United  States  been  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
World  War  II  would  not  have  occurred.  This  is  a  doubtful  interpretation, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Americans,  in  social  politics  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  British  and  the  French,  would  have  escaped  the  arguments 
for  appeasing  fascism  as  a  check  to  communism  that  appealed  so  strongly 
to  Chamberlain  and  Daladier;  but  the  Americans  of  1945  implicitly  be- 
lieved in  this  interpretation  and  it  was  the  most  powerful  drive  in  their 
determination  to  make  a  collective-security  system  work  this  time. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  took  the 
initiative.  This  lead  came  not  only  from  the  Administration  but  also  from 
Senate  and  House  resolutions;  Republicans  were  as  determined  as  Demo- 
crats; and  the  American  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  became  the  basis  of 
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the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  actual  birth  of  the  United  Nations  was 
on  American  soil  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of  the  spring  of  1945, 
and  the  American  delegation  contained  leading  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.  Roosevelt  had  hoped  to  avoid  two  cardinal  errors  of  1919  when 
he  worked  for  a  nonpartisan  and  even  bipartisan  approach  to  a  collective 
security  organization  and  when  he  insisted  that  the  world  organization 
be  divorced  from  the  peace  settlement  and  be  established  before  the  in- 
evitable disintegration  of  the  war  alliance  set  in. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  adopted  at  San  Francisco  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion remarkably  similar  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Its  chief  organs,  like 
those  of  the  League  of  Nations,  are  a  council,  a  general  assembly,  a  secre- 
tariat, and  an  international  court  of  justice.  The  Council  has  the  chief 
responsibility  for  enforcing  peace.  It  consists  of  five  permanent  members: 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  France,  and  China.  The 
General  Assembly  has  wide  powers  of  discussion,  and  in  it  every  member 
state  is  represented  equally.  The  United  Nations  differs  from  the  League 
of  Nations  in  numerous  details  and  in  several  significant  ways.  The  United 
Nation's  chief  differences  consist  in  an  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
carry  out  and  supervise  the  enlarged  functions  undertaken  in  the  corre- 
sponding areas,  and  in  the  complex  voting  arrangements  in  the  Council. 
Great  Britain  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  big-power  veto,  which  applied 
to  matters  of  substance,  even  to  enforcement  measures  against  a  big-five 
member  itself,  but  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  regarded 
the  veto  as  necessary  to  protect  their  interests. 

When  the  United  Nations  Charter  came  before  the  United  States  Senate 
for  ratification,  only  two  senators  were  recorded  in  opposition.  Nothing 
better  illustrates  the  difference  between  1919  and  1945.  However,  many 
Americans  naively  supposed  that  they  were  to  be  given  another  chance, 
that  the  world  of  1945  was  the  world  of  1919  all  over  again,  whereas  in  fact 
the  world  of  1945  was  incalculably  more  complex,  revolutionary,  and 
dangerous  than  the  world  of  1919  had  been. 
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The  United  States  came  to  world  leadership  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
turbulent  century.  The  vast  fascist  imperialisms  had  just  been  crushed, 
but  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans, 
dynamic  peoples  who  had  lost  their  way,  remained.  At  the  same  time  the 
Communist  revolution  was  on  the  march,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  encourag- 
ing that  revolution,  was  expanding  in  the  East  and  the  West.  As  com- 
munism spread,  would  Communist  countries  link  themselves  with  expand- 
ing Russia  and  with  each  other  and  threaten  the  balance  of  power  anew 
even  before  the  world  had  settled  the  bafHing  problems  of  the  defeated 
powers? 

What  was  to  be  done  with  Germany?  How  could  Germany  be  rendered 
a  safe  member  of  the  international  community?  Was  it  possible  to  shift 
the  center  of  European  industrial  power  from  Germany?  If  possible,  what 
would  be  the  time  and  cost  required?  Could  European  recovery  wait  on 
such  a  drastic  redistribution  of  industry?  If  the  industrial  center  of  Europe 
remained  in  Germany,  the  recovery  of  Europe  would  depend  on  the 
recovery  of  Germany;  but  how  far  could  Germany  be  allowed  to  recover 
without  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world?  Germany's 
future  would  determine  the  balance  of  power.  Could  Russia  afford  to  see 
her  oriented  to  the  West?  Could  the  West  afford  to  see  her  oriented  to 
the  East?  Would  not  a  Germany  independent  of  both  East  and  West  be  in 
a  position  to  play  each  against  the  other,  regain  her  old  power  and  initia- 
tive, and  threaten  both  East  and  West  again? 

Japan  posed  much  the  same  problem  as  Germany.  If  Japan  were  not 
allowed  to  recover  industrially  she  would  retard  Asiatic  and  world  recovery 
and  be  an  economic  drain  on  the  occupying  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Japan  were  allowed  to  recover,  what  would  prevent  her  from  again  be- 
coming a  threat  to  peace?  As  Japan  revived,  would  she  incline  to  the  East 
or  to  the  West?  If  she  inclined  to  one,  would  she  not  frighten  the  other? 
And  if  independent  enough  to  incline  to  neither,  would  she  not  frighten 
both? 
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The  Central   Problem   of  the  Soviet  Union 

However,  what  caused  most  anxiety  to  the  United  States  was  not  the 
enemy  countries  but  America's  mighty  war  ally,  Russia.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment, product  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  had  a  different  set  of  economic, 
social,  and  moral  values;  its  regime  was  totalitarian;  its  intentions  were 
enigmatic.  Since  the  revolution.  Western  governments  had  felt  much 
uncertainty  when  dealing  with  Russia.  The  United  States  had  not  even 
recognized  the  Soviet  government  until  1933.  So  great  was  the  suspicion 
of  Russia  and  communism  that  Britain  and  France  in  the  1930's  had  ap- 
peased the  7\xis  dictators  and  gone  to  Munich  in  the  hope  that  the  Fascists 
would  check  the  Communists.  In  that  period  the  Russians  believed  that 
the  West  encouraged  Hitler  to  attack  Russia,  and  the  West  felt  that  the 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  was  an  invitation  to  Hitler  to  attack  the  West.  Mutual 
suspicions  were  not  allayed  even  at  the  height  of  the  war.  Churchill  had 
urged  a  British-American  front  in  the  Balkans  so  that  Western  troops 
would  be  there  when  peace  came.  Stalin  feared  the  West  would  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  was  suspicious  when  the  invasion  of  France 
was  delayed,  and  at  times  even  accused  the  West  of  secret  overtures  to 
the  Germans.  When  the  common  enemy  was  defeated,  mutual  fears  in- 
creased and  came  to  the  surface. 

Americans  felt  baffled  and  frustrated  when  dealing  with  Russia,  and 
while  hoping  for  the  best  usually  expected  the  worst.  They  oscillated  be- 
tween underestimating  Russian  strength  and  overestimating  it.  When  un- 
derestimating it  they  emphasized  the  frightful  Russian  war  losses  and 
the  destruction  of  Russia's  chief  industrial  cities;  the  relative  inferiority 
of  Russian  science,  industry,  and  technicians;  the  hope  that  Russia's  con- 
tinued industrialization  and  urbanization  would  develop  articulate  middle 
classes  which  would  press  for  the  liberalization  of  Soviety  society;  the  be- 
lief that  a  totalitarian  regime  must  eventually  provoke  mass  discontent. 
But  mostly  the  Americans  overemphasized  Russian  strength,  and  indeed 
the  expansion  of  Russian  power  gave  color  to  American  fears. 

The  U.S.S.R.  covered  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  surface;  it  bestrode  the 
very  center  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass;  it  occupied  the  "Heartland"  con- 
sidered by  geopoliticians  to  be  so  advantageous  strategically  for  offense 
and  defense,  for  expansion  both  East  and  West,  and  for  an  industrial 
revolution  even  more  prodigious  than  the  German  or  the  American.  It 
contained  a  rapidly  growing  population,  and  in  fact  it  was  experiencing  the 
most  rapid  industrial  revolution  in  history.  Industrial  centers  were  spring- 
ing up  not  only  in  European  Russia  but  beyond  the  Urals  and  even  among 
the  backward  peoples  of  the  Caspian.  At  the  end  of  the  war  massive 
Russian  armies  had  penetrated  deep  into  central  Austria  and  Germany 
in  the  West  and  into  Korea  and  Manchuria  in  the  East.  From  East 
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Germany,  Austria,  and  Manchuria  the  Russians  sent  enormous  amounts 
of  industrial  equipment  back  to  Russia.  As  a  victor  in  the  war,  Russia 
in  the  East  had  won  recognition  of  her  protectorate  over  Outer  Mongoha, 
soon  made  some  penetration  of  Sinkiang,  and  regained  the  Kuriles,  south- 
ern Sakhahn,  and  a  preeminent  position  in  Manchuria;  and  Russia  in  the 
West  had  gained  the  Karehan  Isthmus,  Petsamo,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithu- 
ania, the  northern  part  of  East  Prussia,  eastern  Poland  (western  Byelorussia 
and  western  Ukraine),  Bessarabia,  northern  Bukovina,  and  Carpathian 
Ruthenia.  Even  more  important,  Russian  armies  were  in  East  Germany, 
Austria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Balkan  countries  north  of  Greece; 
and  eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  appeared  to  be  in  process  of  becoming 
a  Russian  sphere  of  influence  integrated  with  the  Russian  economy.  While 
the  West  was  impressed  by  Russia's  enormous  expansion,  the  Russians 
were  impressed  by  their  own  restraint  and  pointed  out  that  in  their  hour 
of  triumph  they  had  not  even  gained  the  czarist  boundaries  of  1914  (Fin- 
land and  Poland  were  not  territorially  absorbed  by  Russia),  that  the  Bal- 
kan countries  were  not  pressed  to  become  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R.  but 
still  retained  their  national  independence,  and  that  Turkey  was  not  forced 
to  give  Russia  a  share  in  the  joint  defense  of  the  Straits,  which  the  Rus- 
sians claimed  were  as  vital  to  their  security  as  the  Panama  Canal  to  Ameri- 
can security.  By  late  1946  the  Russians  also  boasted  that  their  troops  had 
evacuated  Danish  Bornholm,  Norway,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  north- 
ern Iran,  and  Manchuria. 

What  particularly  disturbed  the  West  was  the  Russian  position  in 
Poland  and  the  Balkan  countries.  In  the  past  these  countries  had  been 
oriented  as  much  to  the  West  as  to  the  East.  Some  of  them  contained 
large  Roman  Catholic  populations.  Each  had  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
nationalism.  The  West  claimed  that  national  self-determination  was  being 
denied  these  countries,  that  the  Yalta  agreements  guaranteeing  broadly  rep- 
resentative provisional  governments  and  free  elections  were  being  flagrantly 
violated,  that  governments  in  these  countries  were  moving  toward  one-party 
Communist  monopolies,  that  their  economies  were  being  integrated  into 
the  Soviet  economy.  Russian  ascendancy  in  Yugoslavia  brought  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  Adriatic;  in  Bulgaria,  to  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Aegean  and  the  Straits. 

The  Russians  claimed  that  Poland  and  the  Balkans  were  vital  to  their 
security.  In  the  past,  German  invasions  had  been  mounted  in  Poland,  and 
in  the  1930's  Poland  and  the  Balkans  had  rightist  dictatorships  hostile  to 
neighboring  Russia.  There  were  common  Slavic  cultural  ties  between  these 
countries  and  Russia;  the  "resurgent  culturalism"  noted  by  F.  S.  C.  North- 
rop in  all  parts  of  the  contemporary  world  was  making  itself  felt  there;  the 
war  had  shown  these  peoples  that  their  most  effective  defense  from  Ger- 
man aggression  would  come  not  from  the  West  but  from  Russia.  (Even 
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the  Czechs,  the  most  Western-oriented  of  these  peoples,  seemed  convinced 
of  this.)  Communism,  too,  had  more  indigenous  strength  in  the  area  than 
the  West  hked  to  admit.  During  the  1920's  the  middle  way  had  been  tried 
in  most  of  these  countries  and  measures  of  agrarian  reform  ("green  social- 
ism") had  been  enacted.  Land  had  been  taken  from  the  big  landowners 
and  distributed  to  the  peasants.  But  what  usually  happens  in  such  move- 
ments happened  there:  the  land  taken  from  the  landlords  was  not  suflB- 
cient,  the  patch  of  land  provided  the  individual  peasant  was  too  small, 
and  the  vital  credit  required  to  buy  equipment  was  not  adequately  pro- 
vided. (In  Radic's  Yugoslavia,  where  land  was  already  widely  distributed, 
the  difficulty  was  largely  that  of  inadequate  credit  facilities.)  A  counter 
movement  had  set  in,  land  reverted  to  the  landlords,  and  in  the  1930's  re- 
actionary dictatorships  rode  to  power  on  the  fear  of  the  propertied  classes 
and  the  disillusionment  of  the  peasants.  (Czechoslovakia  alone  escaped 
such  a  dictatorship.)  The  difficulties  of  the  middle  way  and  the  oppression 
of  rightist  dictators  caused  Communist  parties  to  grow,  and  Russia's  de- 
cisive part  in  the  war-time  liberation  movements  produced  greater  mass 
sympathy  for  communism.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  end 
of  the  war  Communists  had  a  majority  in  any  of  these  countries,  even  in 
Yugoslavia,  and  in  the  absence  of  free  elections  the  doubt  cannot  be  re- 
solved. Moreover,  even  Polish,  Czechoslovak,  Rumanian,  Hungarian,  Bul- 
garian, and  Yugoslav  Communists  had  varying  degrees  of  nationalism 
mixed  with  their  communism,  and  perhaps  most  of  them  aspired  to 
adapt  communism  to  national  conditions  and  cultures. 

The  Trend  Toward  Collectivism 

The  chief  source  of  anxiety  to  Americans,  however,  was  the  apparent 
trend  to  collectivism  in  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Sometimes  this  trend  mani- 
fested itself  in  totalitarian  communism,  sometimes  in  milder  socialism  and 
social  democracy.  When  countries  went  Communist  would  they  link  them- 
selves to  Russia  and  other  Communist  countries,  present  a  unified  inter- 
national front,  upset  the  balance  of  power,  and  endanger  American  security 
and  survival?  To  what  extent  was  communism  an  expression  of  Soviet 
imperialism?  To  what  extent  were  Communist  parties  fifth  columns  for 
Russian  aggression?  To  what  extent  were  Socialists  and  Social  Democrats 
sympathetic  with  Russia  and  communism? 

The  trend  which  worried  Americans  represented  a  long-time  historical 
movement.  Marxist  parties  in  Europe  had  been  growing  since  the  1870's, 
By  1914  they  represented  strong  mass  movements  in  most  European 
countries  and  cooperated  across  national  boundaries  in  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national. The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  was  a  part  of  this  general  move- 
ment, and  when  the  U.S.S.R.  was  formed  it  was  expected  that  war  suffering 
in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  would  soon  produce  revolutions 
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which  would  cause  these  countries  to  become  fellow  members  of  a 
growing  international  state.  Marxist  revolutions  outside  Russia  miscarried 
in  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  and  the  Socialist  International  split  sharply  be- 
tween those  who  would  bring  the  revolution  the  Russian  way  (these  joined 
the  Third  or  Communist  International  sponsored  by  Russia  and  claimed 
to  be  orthodox  Marxists)  and  those  who  would  carry  it  less  far  and  bring 
it  country  by  country  in  a  peaceful,  gradual,  nontotalitarian  way  (these 
believed  in  the  Second  or  Socialist  International  and  were  called  revision- 
ist Marxists  or  democratic  Socialists).  The  ruthlessness  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  helped  prepare  the  way  for  fascism  in  Italy  and  nazism  in 
Germany:  it  terrified  the  conservative  and  propertied  classes,  split  the 
Marxists  against  themselves,  in  some  countries  paralyzed  the  movement  to- 
ward democratic  social  reform,  and  provided  the  extreme  right  with  the 
modern  and  streamlined  techniques  of  revolution.  The  Fascists  and  Nazis 
promised  to  crush  Marxist  leaders,  parties,  and  labor  unions,  but  to  win 
the  masses  by  the  dynamics  of  imperialist  expansion  and  full  employment. 

During  the  war  against  fascism  (1939-1945)  Communists,  Socialists, 
liberals,  democrats,  and  patriots  generally  fought  together  in  the  under- 
ground and  liberation  movements.  The  Communists,  hating  fascism  most 
bitterly  and  being  highly  organized  and  ruthless,  often  took  leading  parts  in 
these  movements.  Conservatives  frequently  were  identified  in  the  public 
mind  with  fascist  appeasement  and  collaboration.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
popular  expectations  ran  high.  This  time  there  would  be  no  miscarriage; 
basic  social  reforms  would  come  no  matter  if  bringing  them  meant  socialism 
or  even  communism.  There  had  been  cooperation  in  time  of  war;  then 
why  not  in  peace  to  punish  the  gravediggers  of  reform  and  patriotism  and 
to  bring  the  good  life  long  promised  by  science  and  the  machine  but  im- 
peded by  the  vested  interests?  Even  parties  of  the  center,  like  the  Catholic 
Christian  Democrats  in  Italy  and  the  Catholic  M.R.P.  in  France,  were 
imbued  with  the  urge  to  revolutionary  change.  Even  De  Gasperi  was 
reported  in  1945  as  declaring  dramatically,  "Was  not  Christ  the  first  Com- 
munist?" 

In.  the  first  flush  of  victory,  some  reforms  were  enacted  and  a  few  in- 
dustries in  France  were  nationalized.  In  Britain,  where  the  leftist  movement 
had  few  Communists  and  therefore  was  not  split  against  itself,  something 
like  a  Socialist  revolution  occurred  from  1945  to  1951.  However  for  a 
number  of  reasons  the  urge  to  basic  reform  slowed  on  the  continent: 
the  decline  of  liberation  cooperation;  the  fear  that  basic  reform  would  get 
in  the  way  of  longed-for  quick  recovery;  the  multiple-party  system  in  France 
and  Italy,  which  paralyzed  positive  action;  the  split  between  Socialists  and 
Communists;  the  growing  intransigence  of  Russia  and  of  Communist  parties 
which  followed  the  Russian  line  (the  Communists  were  the  first  party  in 
France,  and  the  Communists  and  their  allies  constituted  about  one-third 
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of  the  Italian  electorate);  the  impact  of  American  capitalism  on  Europe, 
the  need  for  American  help,  and  the  promise  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  bring 
quick  recovery.  In  1950  the  rearmament  program  begaYi  slowing  reform  in 
Britain  and  still  further  slowed  it  on  the  continent.  Nevertheless,  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  parties  still  agitated  for  basic  changes,  the  Socialists 
sympathized  with  many  of  the  Communist  proposals  and  purposes  but 
not  with  their  totalitarian  methods,  and  even  center  and  Catholic  parties 
frequently  advocated  economic  controls  and  collectivist  measures  in  a  way 
which  puzzled  free-enterprise  Americans.  Communism  itself  was  viewed 
not  as  an  aberration  or  a  disease  but  as  a  highly  explicable  movement  which 
could  better  be  combated  by  improved  conditions  than  by  incantations  and 
inquisitions.  There  were  even  noncommunist  Frenchmen  and  Italians  who 
believed  that  France  and  Italy  could  absorb  communism  into  their  national 
cultures  just  as  the  French  Revolution  had  been  absorbed.  After  1952,  the 
French  Communists  showed  renewed  vitality,  due  to  the  inflation  and  to 
the  government's  failure  to  implement  adequately  the  nationalization  laws 
of  1945  and  1946  and  to  coordinate  them  with  the  general  economy.  In 
Italy,  where  the  tradition  of  authoritarianism  remained  strong,  the  election 
of  1953  resulted  in  such  strength  for  the  Communist  coalition  of  the 
left  and  the  neo-Fascists  of  the  right  that  the  democratic  center  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  govern,  to  say  nothing  of  legislating  and  implement- 
ing agrarian  and  other  basic  reforms. 

The  more  interdependent  society  produced  by  the  machine  has  caused 
trends  toward  controlled  economies  and  greater  collectivism  in  all  in- 
dustrial countries.  But  why  have  such  movements  been  much  more  marked 
and  popular  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States?  In  Europe,  capitalism 
has  never  been  as  free  or  as  competitive  as  in  America.  Europe's  population 
has  been  large,  economic  opportunity  restricted,  capital  harder  to  acquire. 
Fewer  people  could  become  capitalists  and  go  into  business  for  themselves. 
Europe's  capitalism  emerged  out  of  guilds,  trading  associations,  and 
mercantilistic  monopolies.  In  the  later  industrial  age,  Europe  did  not 
escape  these  earlier  associative  patterns  and  monopolistic  practices.  Big 
business  in  Europe  has  frequently  been  conducted  by  cartels,  usually  with 
government  support.  These  cartels  generally  have  preferred  restricted  out- 
put, low  wages,  and  high  prices  to  unlimited  output,  high  wages,  and  low 
prices.  They  have  resisted,  too,  high -pressure  sales  and  distributive  methods. 
Smaller  businesses  have  often  been  family  enterprises  from  generation  to 
generation,  preferring  pinchpenny  policies  and  old  and  easygoing  produc- 
tive and  distributive  methods  to  the  more  streamlined  methods  of  American 
business.  The  gap  between  wages  and  prices  has  been  wide  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  postwar  years  it  has  been  so  wide  that  wage  and  salary  earners 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  families.  American 
businessmen  who  swarmed  over  Europe  during  the  Marshall  Plan  years 
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to- supervise  American  economic  aid  and  to  suggest  new  managerial  tech- 
niques to  European  businessmen  were  struck  by  the  feudal  mentality  of 
European  businessmen  and  their  frequent  disregard  of  workers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Since  1914  the  European  economy  has  been  struck  one  hammer  blow 
after  another,  causing  distress  and  a  decline  in  numbers  and  influence  of 
the  middle  classes:  the  brunt  of  World  War  I,  devastating  inflation,  well- 
nigh  confiscatory  taxation,  world  depression  in  the  1930's,  the  brunt  of 
World  War  II,  again  devastating  inflation,  the  liquidating  of  European  in- 
vestments abroad,  the  disruption  of  world  trading  patterns.  Most  funda- 
mental, Europeans  faced  the  loss  of  colonies,  markets,  and  investments  as  a 
result  of  the  revolts  against  Western  imperialism  of  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  (Since  around  1500  the 
European  economy  had  been  an  expanding  one;  it  had  been  banker,  in- 
vestor, capitalist,  and  manufacturer  for  the  rest  of  the  world;  it  had  lived 
in  considerable  part  on  the  markets  of  the  world.)  In  addition,  Europe 
faced  the  decline  of  trade  with  countries  beyond  the  iron  curtain.  In 
short,  the  European  economy  in  relation  to  the  world  economy  was  now 
a  recoiling  one.  This  recoil  involved  the  prosperity  of  all  Europeans  and 
the  further  decline  of  the  middle  classes.  Would  socialism  provide  a  more 
widespread  distribution  of  national  income  and  make  up  in  intensive 
markets  at  home  what  was  being  lost  in  extensive  markets  abroad?  Many 
Europeans  thought  so.  Others  sought  a  solution  in  an  economic  federation 
of  western  Europe  and  more  extensive  European  markets.  Still  others  felt 
that  Europe's  plight  required  both  socialism  and  federation,  both  more  in- 
tensive and  more  extensive  markets  in  Europe. 

Later  we  shall  discuss  the  American  economic-aid  programs  for  Europe, 
particularly  the  Marshall  Plan.  At  that  time  we  shall  relate  the  im- 
mediately pressing  reasons  for  American  aid.  But  more  important,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  basic  reasons :  the  fact  that  western  Europe  is  a 
deficit  area  which  must  import  raw  materials  or  die;  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  Europe  in  selling  abroad  due  to  Europe's  obsolescent  equipment  and 
methods,  which  are  shielded  behind  cartel  protection  and  reflect  them- 
selves in  high  prices;  the  difficulty  of  Europe's  meeting  American  competi- 
tion, for  America  produces  effectively  and  cheaply  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  world's  industrial  goods,  and  although  the  world's  chief  creditor  nation, 
America  refuses  in  general  to  open  its  own  markets  to  Europe  and  needs 
relatively  little  European  goods;  and  the  growing  industrialization  of  large 
areas  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  means  less  demand  for  European 
goods,  more  utilization  of  raw  materials  in  the  old  colonial  countries  where 
they  are  produced,  and  consequent  increasing  obstacles  to  Europe's  getting 
her  old  large  share  of  these  materials. 

As  conditions  developed  which  made  economic  controls  and  greater 
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collectivism  appealing  to  Europeans,  as  the  middle  classes  and  middle-class 
attitudes  declined,  politicians,  journalists,  writers,  and  artists  mercilessly 
lampooned  bourgeois  society  and  bourgeois  values.  Many  of  the  present 
generation  in  Europe  have  come  to  knov^^  capitalist  values  only  in  cari- 
cature. While  there  are  many  who  defend  a  free  economy,  much  of  what 
is  left  of  the  old  system  in  Europe  exists  because  of  inertia  and  stalemate 
and  not  because  the  people  revere  its  values.  The  word  socialist  has  a  magic 
in  Europe  that  the  word  democracy  has  in  America;  even  the  Nazis  made 
use  of  it,  and  the  French  Radical  Socialist  party  is  not  France's  socialist 
party  although  it  gladly  uses  the  socialist  name.  Many  non-Marxists  in 
Europe  unwittingly  have  come  to  think  in  terms  of  Marxist  vocabulary  and 
Marxist  values.  Americans,  viewing  the  expansion  of  Russia  and  this 
"softening  up"  of  Europe,  took  alarm  and  tended  to  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  Russia  in  the  situation. 

As  European  economies  stabilized  after  1948  the  chances  of  immediate 
Communist  revolution  receded.  But  in  Asia  communism  gained  ground 
after  1945,  the  world's  most  populous  nation  was  engulfed,  and  Americans 
saw  in  Soviet  imperialism  a  growing  threat  to  the  balance  of  power  there. 
The  expansion  of  communism  in  Asia  can  better  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  revolts  of  the  "backward"  peoples  from  Western  imperialism.  In- 
deed, the  chance  of  communism's  spreading  to  additional  parts  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  possibility  that  in  some  areas  the  anticolonial  revolution 
and  the  communist  revolution  may  merge,  as  they  have  done  in  large 
measure  in  China. 

World-wide  Social   Revolutions  and  the  New  Nationalism 

By  the  end  of  the  war  the  backward  peoples  were  everywhere  in  revolt 
against  political  and  economic  imperialism— in  China,  Indo-China,  Malaya, 
Burma,  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Egypt,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
many  other  countries  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
These  revolts  expressed  themselves  in  a  fierce,  sometimes  extravagant  native 
nationalism.  F.  S.  C.  Northrop  saw  larger  patterns  in  these  revolts  and 
claimed  they  represented  "resurgent  culturalism"— Buddhist,  Brahmanist, 
Islamic,  Slavic,  Aztec,  Incan.  There  was  some  truth  in  this,  but  at  mid 
twentieth  century  this  culturalism  was  manifesting  itself  most  overtly  in 
national  pluralism. 

The  imperialist  bondage  of  some  of  these  peoples  dated  back  to  the 
mercantilism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  of  others,  to  the 
financial  and  industrial  imperialism  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  These 
peoples  were  producers  of  cheap  raw  materials,  and  for  decades  and  even 
centuries  native  landlords  and  processors  had  been  in  alliance  with  foreign 
investors  and  concessionaires  to  exploit  the  native  populations.  Poverty, 
squalor,  illiteracy,  malnutrition,  disease,  and  early  death  were  the  common 
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lot.  What  was  most  galling  was  that  a  native  was  made  to  feel  inferior 
in  his  own  environment. 

Gradually  native  populations  learned  from  the  very  Westerners  who 
exploited  them.  The  transportation  and  communication  systems  of  the 
ruling  powers  brought  the  natives  closer  together,  and  the  Westerner  gave 
them  ideas  about  machine  technology  and  nationalism,  which  they  more 
and  more  imitated.  In  many  areas  the  concept  of  the  national  state  was 
difficult  to  apply,  for  in  Asia  the  cognate  family  served  many  of  the 
functions  and  evoked  the  loyalties  reserved  for  the  state  in  the  West.  But 
the  impact  of  Western  ideas  slowly  lessened  the  influence  of  village  and 
family,  and  nationalism  developed,  modified  by  local  cultural  traditions. 

A  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come  appeared  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  the  Young  Turk  movement,  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tion, and  Sun  Yat-sen's  Nationalist  Party  in  China.  World  War  I  loosened 
the  imperialist  bonds,  and  the  colonial  revolts  took  on  the  proportions  of  a 
world  revolution.  Even  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  in  part  a  revolt  of  a 
semibackward  people  against  German  and  French  capitalists.  About  the 
same  time,  Atatiirk's  revolution  in  Turkey,  also  in  part  a  revolution 
against  foreign  capitalists,  showed  that  these  revolutions  need  not  become 
Communist  revolutions.  During  and  after  World  War  II  the  anti-imperialist 
revolutions  became  a  tidal  wave. 

These  revolutions,  however,  turned  out  to  be  not  merely  nationalist  but 
also  social,  all  of  them  containing  large  elements  of  indigenous  collectivism. 
The  backward  peoples  want  to  modernize  their  agriculture  and  their  com- 
munications, and  they  want  industrial  revolutions  and  large-scale  mass  pro- 
duction—hydroelectric plants,  steel  mills,  heavy  industries.  They  have 
learned  that  the  diflference  between  a  "backward"  people  and  an  "advanced" 
people  lies  in  mechanization.  They  want  to  move  from  feudalism  to  in- 
dustrialism in  a  generation.  But  how  can  they  do  this?  They  face  a  different 
situation  from  that  faced  by  the  Americans  in  their  own  revolt  against 
imperialism  in  1776.  The  Americans  already  had  a  wide  native  commerical 
middle  class,  and  in  that  era  the  tools  of  production  were  not  expensive. 
By  the  time  the  Machine  Age  arrived  there  were  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  capitalists  who  could  finance  a  slowly  and  con- 
tinuously developing  mechanical  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  back- 
ward peoples  must  achieve  industrialization  almost  from  scratch  in  an 
era  in  which  productive  machinery  is  very  expensive.  But  these  backward 
peoples  have  only  a  small  native  middle  class  and  few  native  capitalists. 
Certainly  their  capital-supplying  classes  are  too  small  to  finance  hydro- 
electric plants  and  the  large-scale  manufacture  of  modern  argricultural  and 
industrial  equipment. 

How,  then,  can  these  backward  peoples  finance  modern  technology? 
Should  they  call  in  Western  capitalists?  This  was  the  method  of  the  past, 
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in  which  too  httle  capital  was  obtained,  too  much  went  into  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  an  unbalanced  economy,  and  too  many  of  the 
benefits  were  siphoned  off  as  profits  to  the  West.  What  then?  The 
other  method  is  to  use  collective  devices— government  taxation,  borrow- 
ing from  the  many  at  home,  and  controlled  economies  in  which  production 
and  consumption  are  planned  and  certain  consumer  goods  drastically 
limited  during  the  period  of  transition  so  that  more  capital  goods  can  be 
produced.  Some  of  these  devices  are  indeed  heroic— often  totalitarian— and 
they  involve  great  mass  sacrifices  in  the  hope  of  great  future  gains.  The 
sacrifices  need  not  be  so  great  and  the  methods  may  be  less  totalitarian  if 
Western  governments  lend  capital  on  long  terms  and  at  low  rates  to  the  new 
governments.  Western  engineers  and  technicians  are  welcome,  indeed  indis- 
pensable. But  the  native  governments  call  the  tune,  plan  balanced 
economies,  and  keep  the  benefits  at  home,  for  the  new  industries  wind  up 
by  being  owned  by  them  and  not  by  foreigners. 

The  Russian  Revolution  exercises  a  powerful  attraction  upon  backward 
peoples.  As  they  see  it,  the  Russians  only  a  generation  ago  suffered  the 
same  feudal  conditions  in  which  they  still  find  themselves.  But  the  Russians 
within  a  single  generation  pulled  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps, 
and  deliberately  planned  and  built  an  industrial  and  urban  society.  JEven 
in  neighboring  Siberia,  even  in  Mongolia  and  the  Caspian  areas,  Asiatics  see 
the  rapid  development  of  industry  and  modern  cities.  Before  their  very  eyes 
they  see  peoples  in  thirteenth-century  conditions  being  catapulted  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Asiatic  leaders  and  intellectuals  say  in  effect:  "Here  is 
something  we  can  imitate.  Tlie  American  standard  of  living  is  wonderful, 
and  of  course  we  would  like  to  have  it;  but  the  American  system  took 
centuries  to  build  and  its  foundations  were  laid  when  capital  equipment 
was  inexpensive.  The  American  way  is  not  within  our  reach,  but  the 
Russian  way  is;  we  can  do  what  the  Russians  have  done.  We  are  told  that 
bread  without  freedom  is  not  worth  the  price,  but  our  people  have  never 
had  either  bread  or  freedom.  We  will  make  bread  first,  the  way  we  can 
make  it,  now,  in  this  generation,  and  perhaps  the  freedoms  will  come 
later."  Here  is  an  explanation  of  why  indigenous  mass  parties  which  seek 
to  imitate  Russia  rise  relatively  easily  in  Asiatic  countries  today  arid  why 
parties  seeking  to  imitate  the  American  way  have  difficulties.  Some  Asiatic 
leaders  literally  go  to  Moscow,  some  do  not,  but  in  any  event  the  Russian 
experience  is  likely  to  be  impressive.  The  Russians  actually  have  to  do  very 
little;  the  Americans  would  have  to  do  much  to  build  pro-American  parties 
with  mass  followings.  It  would  not  be  enough,  either,  merely  to  warn 
Asiatics  of  the  dangers  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  anti-imperialist  revolutions,  then,  are  not  merely  nationalist  revo- 
lutions directed  against  foreigners;  they  are  also  vast  social  revolutions 
directed  against  native  landlords  and  exploiters  and  contain  large  elements 
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of  indigenous  collectivism.  Sometimes  that  collectivism  goes  all  the  way 
to  totalitarianism,  as  in  China.  Sometimes  it  expresses  itself  in  moderate 
socialist  or  social-democratic  movements  which  are  willing  to  go  more 
slowly  to  achieve  both  bread  and  freedom.  The  five-year  plan  in  Nehru's 
India  is  an  example  of  this  milder  collectivism.  However,  serious  difficulties 
face  the  middle  way  in  Asia.  It  is  pitted  against  the  inertia  and  vested 
interests  of  centuries,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fanaticism  and  ruthlessness 
seems  required.  A  basic  reform  included  in  the  program  is  the  distribution 
of  land  to  peasants.  But  will  enough  land  be  taken  from  landlords,  will  the 
parcels  given  peasants  be  big  enough,  will  adequate  credit  facilities  for 
fertilizer  and  equipment  be  provided?  Finally,  where  capitalization  and 
consumption  are  not  as  drastically  controlled  as  in  Communist  countries, 
more  credits  from  foreign  governments  to  native  governments  for  capital 
investment  are  required.  Will  these  be  forthcoming  in  adequate  amounts? 
In  Asia  the  lines  separating  pro-Soviet  Communists,  pro-Mao  Com- 
munists, nationalist  Communists,  and  Socialists  are  blurred.  The  following 
quotation  from  U  Kyaw  Nyein,  a  Burmese  nationalist  leader  who  has 
been  Burma's  minister  of  the  interior,  illustrates  the  pragmatic  Asiatic  ap- 
proach: "Our  immediate  aim  is  a  semi-socialist  state,  based  first  of  all  on 
radical  agrarian  reforms.  In  general  our  program  is  the  same  as  Mao 
Tse-tung's  program  for  the  new  democracy  in  China— adapted  to  Burmese 
conditions.  We  are  Marxists,  but  we  are  creative  Marxists.  We  follow  the 
line  which  is  best  for  Burma,  not  what  somebody  who  has  never  seen  Burma 
decides  is  good  for  us." 

The  New  Environment  of  American   Foreign    Policy:   Power   Politics   Entwined 
with  Social  Politics 

Americans  would  have  a  more  difficult  time  learning  the  hard  realities  of 
social  politics  than  of  power  politics.  But  the  power-politics  situation  of  the 
postwar,  era  was  in  itself  unprecedentedly  difficult,  for  the  old  and  safer 
pattern  of  the  multiple  balance  of  power  had  been  shattered  by  the  two 
world  wars.  Important  traditional  balancers  had  disappeared,  been  seriously 
weakened,  or  themselves  become  power  vacuums.  Austria-Hungary  had 
disintegrated  in  the  first  war.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  had  been  destroyed 
as  great  powers  in  the  second.  Britain  and  France,  particularly  France, 
though  victors,  had  been  seriously  weakened.  The  two  giants,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  both  comparative  newcomers  to  world  leader- 
ship and  lacking  experience  and  mellowness,  faced  each  other  in  a  perilous 
polarization  of  power,  Britain,  though  regarded  as  the  third  power,  was  in 
no  position  really  to  mediate  between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Instead,  in  essentials  Britain  had  no  choice  but  to  become  a  part  of  the 
American  sphere.  With  time  a  powerful  and  independent  China  and  a 
powerful  and  independent  West  European  federal  state  might  emerge 
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to  restore  a  multiple  balance  of  power.  However,  such  speculations  on  the 
possible  future  of  the  balance  of  power  were  of  little  value  to  American 
policy-makers  in  1945.  They  were  confronted  with  active  Russian  ex- 
pansion, and  the  old  barriers  to  Russian  expansion  no  longer  existed.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary  had  provided  such 
barriers.  By  1945  Turkey  was  a  third-class  power  and  Austria-Hungary  was 
gone.  In  the  twentieth  century  Germany  and  Japan  had  provided  such 
barriers.  But  in  1945  Germany  and  Japan  were  conquered  /provinces  and 
themselves  power  vacuums.  The  Little  Entente  of  the  1920's  and  1930's 
was  itself  part  of  the  Russian  sphere.  The  Middle  East,  which  touched 
Russian  borders  over  a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  was  divided,  troubled,  un- 
organized, impotent.  The  United  Nations  was  still  too  weak  to  function 
effectively  in  the  balance  of  power. 

This,  then,  was  the  turbulent  and  perplexing  world  which  faced  American 
leadership  in  the  decade  following  the  war.  What  cultural  attributes  did 
the  Americans  possess  that  would  help  them  exercise  their  leadership 
effectively?  They  had  wealth,  technological  power,  unrivaled  productive 
capacity,  administrative  and  technological  efficiency,  and  practical  sense. 
In  these  respects  they  resembled  the  ancient  Romans.  Moreover,  these 
attributes  were  no  monopoly  of  an  elite;  they  were  truly  national  character- 
istics diffused  throughout  the  American  population.  The  Americans  pos- 
sessed nonmilitaristic  traditions  (though  more  than  adequate  military 
traditions)  and  respect  for  popular  self-determination  which  probably 
would  put  salutary  restraints  on  their  vast  power.  Again,  the  Americans 
had  long  enjoyed  a  territorial  and  an  economic  amplitude  which  made  them 
generous  in  a  large-handed  way  and  contemptuous  of  petty  territorial 
and  economic  grasping.  American  prosperity  had  been  built  on  exploiting 
a  rich  internal  market,  and  while  a  capitalist  system  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  undoubtedly  would  benefit  the  American  economy,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convince  Americans  that  their  essential  prosperity  depended 
upon  foreign  markets  and  investments.  Americans  would  not  likely  pursue 
major  policies  of  territorial  and  economic  imperialism,  at  least  in  the 
historic  sense,  although  they  might  pursue  policies  of  economic  nationalism 
— strong  in  the  American  tradition — in  a  way  which  would  hurt  their 
friends  abroad  and  slow  the  development  of  an  international  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Americans  possessed  some  cultural  attributes  which 
made  American  leadership  difficult.  For  one  thing  Americans  were  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  international  relations  in  terms  of  law,  contract,  moral 
principles,  ideal  systems,  cosmic  creeds.  Even  as  late  as  1943  the  speeches 
of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  were  a  mixture  of  legalisms  and  moral 
platitudes.  Although  in  dealing  with  power  questions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Americans  had  been  realists  (that  was  another  matter,  for  it 
was  within  their  experience)  their  experience  in  world  politics  had  been 
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so  restricted  that  usually  they  had  thought  of  the  latter  in  idealistic  terms. 
European  power  politics  was  something  peculiar  to  the  blood  feuds  and 
perverted  selfishness  of  Europeans.  Americans  should  either  reform  inter- 
national relations  or  retire  from  them.  (Americans  seldom  noticed  the 
redundancy  in  the  term  "power  politics";  it  rarely  occurred  to  them  that  all 
politics  involves  power.) 

When  Americans  approached  the  idea  of  an  international  collective- 
security  system  they  thought  of  it  in  terms  of  eighteenth-century  rational- 
ism and  the  compact  theory  of  government  out  of  which  their  own  Con- 
stitution had  come.  (This  Constitution  had  worked  in  fact  largely  because 
group  interests,  in  response  to  social  and  economic  conditions,  had  crossed 
state  and  sectional  boundaries  to  make  it  work.)  They  thought  that  they 
could  sit  down  and  write  a  charter  literally  creating  a  new  international 
organization  which  would  work  exactly  as  it  ought  to  work.  ( If  it  did  not, 
Americans,  in  self-righteousness,  could  retire.)  It  would  take  the  Americans 
some  time  to  realize  that  in  its  transitional  stages  an  international  organiza- 
tion would  need  to  be  supplemented  by  balance-of-power  alliances  and 
spheres  of  influence,  and  that  even  if  and  when  it  reached  maturity,  it 
would  not  eliminate  power  conflicts  between  nations,  groups,  classes,  and 
ideologies  but  would  merely  provide  legal  and  political  machinery  through 
which  these  could  be  resolved  peacefully,  just  as  the  power  conflicts  of 
sections,  groups,  classes,  and  ideologies  within  nations  had  long  been  re- 
solved. 

That  international  relations,  whether  inside  or  outside  an  international 
organization,  involved  hard  bargains  in  which  there  had  to  be  both  give  and 
take,  and  in  which  Americans  would  have  to  give  as  well  as  receive,  was 
something  the  Americans  would  need  to  learn  through  prolonged  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  power  combinations  with  as  much  strength  as  them- 
selves. (In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Americans  had  dealt  only  with  far- 
away foreign  powers  or  lesser  American  powers.)  The  British  knew  this 
through  hard  and  long  experience,  and  even  the  Canadians  through  long 
association  with  Britain  in  world  politics.  That  a  nation  might  wage  a  war 
in  which  the  total  power  situation  in  the  world  made  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  win  was  to  many  Americans  fantastic.  (During  the  Korean  War, 
Britons  often  said,  "We  British  have  been  defeated  by  Afghans,  Baluchi, 
Boers,  Zulus,  and  KafErs,  but  this  Korean  experience  is  something  new  to 
you  Americans.  You  are  finding  that  there  are  wars  that  larger  power 
considerations  forbid  you  to  win.") 

Again,  Americans  experienced  difficulty  in  understanding  twentieth- 
century  social  politics  and  the  need  to  supplement  power  politics  with  wise 
social  politics.  Twentieth-century  revolutions,  unlike  nineteenth-century 
revolutions,  tended  to  collectivism.  Americans  could  understand  the 
political  liberalism  of  the  nineteenth-century  revolutions  because  this  con- 
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firmed  their  own  experience  and  tradition,  but  little  in  the  American  ex- 
perience shed  understanding  on  the  contemporary  collectivist  revolutions. 
Americans  had  made  a  phenomenal  success  of  their  economic  system,  and 
it  was  hard  for  them  to  understand  that  the  North  American  conditions 
which  had  made  possible  their  success  could  not  be  duplicated  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Americans  were  the  least  communal  of  peoples.  They  lacked 
the  guilds,  the  communal  agricultural  villages,  and  the  cognate  families  of 
foreign  peoples.  They  were  the  product  of  frontier  conditions.  Even  in  the 
twentieth  century  their  population  was  relatively  small,  their  man-land 
ratio  low,  and  they  lived  scattered  over  great  distances,  their  farmsteads 
widely  separated.  Americans  had  carried  laissez-faire  capitalism  to  an  ex- 
treme (and  a  success)  unknown  elsewhere;  their  moral  ethic  was  par- 
ticularistic Protestantism;  their  political  philosophy  was  the  individualism 
of  John  Locke.  Even  America's  "underprivileged,"  the  wage  earners  and  the 
Negroes,  for  the  most  part  shared  enough  in  the  national  prosperity  and 
had  sufficient  middle-class  attitudes  to  make  their  understanding  of 
Socialist,  still  more  of  Communist,  revolutions  difficult.  If  Americans  were 
to  understand  the  collectivist  movements  of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  would  be 
only  through  vicarious  thinking  and  social  imagination,  something  rare 
in  any  people  and  especially  difficult  for  Americans  because  of  their  lack 
of  international  experience  and  the  stupendous  success  they  had  made  of 
their  own  system. 

The  British  took  a  much  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  Asiatic  social 
revolutions.  But  then  the  British  had  behind  them  the  tradition  of  the 
medieval  corporative  community,  the  ideals  of  a  closely  integrated  society 
typified  by  Richard  Hooker's  philosophy  and  strong  in  the  Conservative 
Party,  the  socialism  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  their  own  movement  to- 
ward moderate  socialism,  long  experience  in  colonial  countries  which  ex- 
tended in  a  personal  way  into  almost  every  British  family,  and  a  cultural 
relativism,  even  cultural  agnosticism,  born  of  centuries  of  dealing  with 
Africans  and  Asiatics  in  their  native  cultural  environments.  Then  too,  there 
was  less  racism  in  the  British:  they  had  had  to  come  to  terms  with  in- 
numerable colored  peoples  in  these  peoples'  own  bailiwicks,  where  British 
compromise  and  adjustment  were  the  price  of  survival.  On  the  other  hand, 
Americans  were  among  the  most  race-conscious  people  in  the  world;  they 
had  dealt  with  American  Indians  and  Negroes  as  minorities  in  the  Ameri- 
can white  environment  and  these  minorities  had  had  to  adjust  or  die.  At 
home,  white  Americans  had  dominated,  not  adjusted. 

A  failure  of  Americans  to  understand  the  social  currents  abroad  might 
affect  their  foreign  policy  in  several  significant  ways.  It  might  lead  them  to 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  free  and  multilateral  trading  world  of  the  period  be- 
fore World  War  I.  This  would  still  have  advantages,  but  if  pressed  to  a 
doctrinaire  logical  conclusion  it  might  alienate  both  the  old  economic 
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nationalists  (mercantilists)  and  the  new  social  planners  committed  to 
controlled  economies  and  strong  in  those  countries  where  the  middle  classes 
were  declining  (the  advanced  countries  of  Europe)  and  where  they  had 
never  adequately  matured  (the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America).  Again,  it  might  lead  Americans  to  back  any  element 
that  was  anticommunist,  even  the  feudal  and  neofascist  elements  repre- 
sented by  Franco,  the  right-wing  German  politicians,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Syngman  Rhee,  the  prewar  Japanese  politicians,  and  Bao  Dai,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  alienate  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  democratic  and  social- 
democratic  elements  in  the  world.  Moreover,  it  might  lead  Americans  to 
underrate  the  strength  of  the  anticommunist  left  abroad  and  to  their  failure 
to  use  democratic  socialism  and  social  democracy  to  check  the  Communists. 
Americans  were  prone  to  think  that  if  they  encouraged  socialism  and  social 
democracy  abroad  they  would  be  betraying  free  enterprise  at  home. 
(Actually  in  backing  the  anticommunist  left  abroad  Americans  merely 
would  be  recognizing  in  a  realistic  way  that  they  could  not  duplicate  in 
Europe  and  Asia  the  North  American  conditions  which  had  made 
possible  the  great  success  of  free  enterprise  at  home.)  Finally,  the  failure 
of  Americans  to  realize  the  large  ingredient  of  nationalism  in  Communist 
revolutions  and  movements  in  the  way  these  actually  had  developed  (as 
distinguished  from  the  way  earlier  Communist  prophets  had  predicted  and 
hoped  they  would  develop)  might  lead  Americans  to  believe  that  every 
Communist  advance  was  necessarily  an  advance  of  So^'iet  power,  might  lead 
them  to  underestimate  the  possibility  of  exploiting  Communist  nationalism 
to  split  the  Communist  international  front  and  restore  a  multiple  and  less 
dangerous  balance  of  power. 

The  importance  of  propaganda  and  psychological  warfare  in  international 
relations  was  also  something  Americans  might  have  difSculty  learning. 
Of  course  psychological  warfare  becomes  a  fine  art  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  creative  politician  with  insight  into  social  trends  and  historical 
forces.  Wilson,  Lenin,  and  Hitler  are  conspicuous  examples  of  effective 
practitioners  of  this  art.  But  the  Americans  were  likely  to  think  of 
propaganda  in  terms  of  mere  skills,  devices,  and  techniques,  or  in  terms 
of  an  absolute  truth.  Propaganda,  to  be  effective,  must  be  relativistic  and 
in  harmony  with  social  and  historical  realities  of  time  and  place.  It  was 
precisely  in  this  area— in  understanding  the  deeper  social  and  historical 
forces  at  work  in  Europe  and  Asia — that  the  Americans  were  experiencing 
their  most  bafHing  difficulties. 

Would  the  Americans,  new  to  the  leadership,  quail  before  the  dif- 
ficulties? Americans  had  envisaged  a  democratic,  disarmed,  and  peaceful  post- 
war world.  Instead,  that  world  was  a  crisis  world  of  unprecedented  perplexity. 
Moreover,  the  crisis  was  likely  to  continue  for  years.  Would  the  Americans, 
unaccustomed  to  indefinite  crisis  and  frustration,  seek  short  cuts  like  a 
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preventive  war,  the  throvi'ing  of  the  atomic  bomb,  or  improvised  anti-Soviet 
revolts  among  the  satelhte  peoples?  (The  last-named  vv'ould  be  popular 
with  certain  American  minorities,  and  American  politicians  sometimes 
disposed  of  vital  foreign  questions  in  a  way  that  would  get  minority 
votes  regardless  of  foreign  consequences.)  Or  would  Americans  scuttle 
and  run?  Would  they  return  to  their  own  Western  Hemisphere  bastion? 
After  all,  they  had  no  tradition  of  world  leadership  and  they  had  done 
just  that  in  1919,  when  the  world  situation  was  less  trying.  De  Tocqueville 
had  observed  a  century  earlier  that  America  once  it  had  made  up  its  mind 
brooked  no  nonconformity  and  no  further  discussion;  but,  De  Tocqueville 
also  observed,  America  sometimes  changed  its  mind  with  equal  decisive- 
ness. 

Would  the  Americans  see  the  world  crisis  through?  Would  they  dare  do 
otherwise?  How  successful  would  their  leadership  be? 
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The  Period  of  Attempted  Cooperation 
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For  nearly  two  years  after  V-J  Day  most  Americans  clung  to  the  concept 
of  world  peace  and  security  through  international  cooperation.  Although 
they  were  learning  to  play  world  power  politics  and  relied  on  exclusive 
possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  temporary  protection,  Americans  con- 
tinued to  think  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  beginning  of  an  effective 
collective  security  system.  The  actual  record  of  the  first  two  years  was  both 
encouraging  and  chilling. 

The  United  Nations:   Progress  and   Disillusionment 

The  various  branches  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
were  organized,  and  in  the  light  of  the  later  bitter  conflicts  in  the  United 
Nations  this  was  no  small  accomplishment.  There  was  even  agreement  in 
some  areas  where  disagreement  might  have  been  expected.  The  Soviet 
Union  joined  the  United  States  in  favoring  American  soil  as  the  site  for 
the  permanent  home  of  the  United  Nations.  Also,  the  Soviet  Union  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  United  States'  taking  over  the  Marshalls, 
the  Carolines,  and  the  Marianas  as  strategic-area  trusteeships  to  be  governed 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.  But  from  the  first  there  were 
serious  disagreements.  The  Soviet  Union  failed  to  join  UNESCO  and 
some  other  United  Nations  agencies.  Russia  and  India  objected  to  the 
trusteeship  system,  which  looked  like  the  old  imperialism  dressed  in  a  new 
terminology.  India  proposed  that  trusteeships  be  administered  not  by 
separate  powers  but  jointly  by  the  whole  United  Nations  organization 
itself.  The  United  States,  over  Russian  objections,  favored  widening  the 
Assembly's  powers  of  participation  and  led  the  fight  to  create  the  Little 
Assembly,  which  was  designed  to  continue  the  influence  of  the  Assembly 
(and  of  the  smaller  powers)  the  year  round.  Russia  early  began  using  her 
big-power  veto  repeatedly  and  in  a  frivolous  way,  and  in  the  Iranian  dis- 
pute of  1946  sought  to  exercise  the  veto  in  even  a  procedural  dispute  by 
walking  out.  However,  through  practice  it  became  established  that  absten- 
tion by  a  permanent  member  did  not  constitute  a  veto,  that  even  in  the  area 
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where  it  might  legally  be  done  (in  substantive  matters)  it  had  to  be  done 
expressly.  Disagreements  early  developed  over  admitting  new  members,  and 
r  the  universality  of  the  United  Nations  was  impaired,  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  each  disliked  admitting  states  they  regarded  as  satel- 
lites of  the  other.  Even  as  late  as  1954  such  states  as  Finland,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Portugal,  Ireland,  and  Japan  were  not  members 
of  the  United  Nations  because  of  the  big-power  conflict. 

What  brought  keen  disappointment  to  believers  in  collective  security' 
was  the  failure  to  implement  Articles  43  and  45  of  the  Charter,  which  pro- 
vided that  member  states  set  aside  armed  forces  for  the  use  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  Charter  contemplated  that  the  major  portion  of  United 
Nations  forces  be  made  available  by  the  five  permanent  members.  The 
United  States,  backed  by  Britain,  France,  and  China,  recommended  "com- 
parable" contributions  from  the  big  five,  in  view  of  the  differences  in 
size  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  permanent  members.  But  Russia  in- 
sisted that  the  military  contributions  be  equal.  Within  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  it  became  plain  that  United  Nations  security  forces 
had  little  chance  of  ever  being  created,  and  that  if  they  were,  they  would 
be  largely  token  forces.  Clearly  the  Russians  feared  an  international 
police  force  acting  as  an  agency  of  an  organization  in  which  they  were 
in  the  minority. 

The  most  important  disagreement  was  over  the  control  of  atomic 
weapons.  In  1946  the  General  Assembly  set  up  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Bernard  Baruch  was  the  American  representative  on 
the  commission,  Gromyko  the  Russian.  The  Commission  endorsed  the 
Baruch  Plan,  drawn  largely  from"  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report.  The  Baruch 
Plan  would  establish  an  International  Atomic  Development  Authority 
which  would  have  an  absolute  monopoly  on  world  supplies  and  mining 
of  uranium  and  thorium.  It  would  have  its  own  stockpile  of  fissionable 
materials  and  it  would  sell  these  in  denatured  form  for  commercial  use. 
National  governments  and  individuals  would  be  licensed  to  carry  on  safe 
activities,  and  these  would  be  subject  to  the  Authority's  rigid  inspection 
system.  Individuals  as  well  as  governments  would  be  punished  as  criminals 
if  they  carried  on  prohibited  activities.  But  how  would  the  nations  pro- 
tect themselves  from  a  nation  which  took  over  the  Authority's  plants  within 
its  borders?  Safety  would  lie  in  the  widespread  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants,  and  the  Authority  would  use  the  plants  in  the  other  countries 
to  manufacture  such  a  preponderance  of  atomic  weapons  as  to  bring 
the  offending  nation  to  book.  Violators  could  not  escape  punishment  by 
using  the  veto,  for  in  atomic  matters  the  veto  was  to  be  abolished.  The 
United  States  was  to  disclose  its  information  and  its  atomic  facilities  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Authority  only  by  gradual  stages.  After  the 
Authority  was  well  established  and  the  system  of  international  control 
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effective,  the  manuifacture  of  atomic  bombs  would  be  forbidden  and  all 
existing  stock  destroyed. 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  Baruch  Plan  and  instead  proposed  destroy- 
ing all  stockpiles  of  atomic  bombs  immediately,  outlawing  all  atomic 
weapons  by  international  convention  prior  to  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of 
control,  putting  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
retaining  the  veto  on  punishment  of  violators.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  at  the  time  did  not  have  the  bomb,  sought  at  one  blow  to  destroy 
the  American  superiority,  and  the  United  States  was  asked  to  throw  away 
its  advantage  before  a  system  of  inspection  and  sure  punishment  of  violators 
could  be  worked  out— indeed,  without  any  assurance  that  it  ever  would 
be  worked  out. 

However,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet  position.  Under 
the  Baruch  Plan,  the  United  States  would  retain  its  stockpiles  during  the 
whole  period  of  transition  while  other  countries  would  be  bound  by  in- 
ternational agreement  to  do  nothing  to  secure  atomic  secrets  for  themselves. 
Agents  of  the  Atomic  Authority  would  inspect  Soviet  territory,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  extremely  skittish  about  international  inspection  on  its 
territory.  If  accused  of  violations,  the  Soviet  Union,  shorn  of  the  veto, 
would  be  tried  before  an  international  body  in  which  it  would  be  in  a 
.  distinct  minority.  Because  of  its  minority  position  and  its  Communist 
system,  the  Soviet  Union  feared  it  might  not  be  awarded  its  share  of  atomic 
plants,  or  might  not  be  able  to  buy  from  the  Authority  its  share  of 
denatured  fissionable  materials;  and  thus  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
fatally  handicapped  in  the  development  of  economic  production.  If 
atomic  energy  became  vital  in  industrial  production,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  staking  its  whole  economic  future  on  the  decisions  of  an  inter- 
national body  dominated  by  unfriendly  nations.  The  very  peculiarity  of 
its  system  impelled  the  Soviet  Union  to  reject  the  plan,  which  was  about 
as  fair  and  foolproof  as  could  be  devised  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Soviet  Union  made  shrewd  propaganda  use  of  its  own  plan.  Even  to 
many  Americans,  particularly  the  followers  of  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the 
Soviet  plan  was  appealing.  Its  call  for  the  immediate  destruction  and 
outlawing  of  atomic  weapons  was  concrete  and  easily  understandable.  Its 
plan  of  fitting  atomic  control  into  the  already  existing  framework  of  the 
Security  Council  seemed  logical  and  consistent.  And  it  accompanied  its 
plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  with  a  drive  for  general  disarmament, 
linking  together  the  control  of  conventional  and  atomic  armaments. 

The  United  States  countered  by  insisting  that  security  must  come  before 
disarmament,  that  it  involved  not  only  control,  inspection,  and  punishment 
but  also  finding  solutions  to  the  tremendous  issues  posed  by  the  peace 
settlement,  and  that  the  linking  together  of  conventional  and  atomic 
armaments  was  likely  to  submerge  the  deadly  serious  business  of  finding 
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a  method  of  effective  atomic  control.  The  American  position  prevailed 
when  the  Council  set  up  a  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
separate  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Peace  and   Stability  through   Enlightened  Trade   Policies 

In  the  field  of  international  trade  cooperation  the  Truman  Administration 
took  a  bold  lead,  expanding  the  policies  of  Cordell  Hull.  In  effect  it  sought 
to  stay  the  twentieth-century  trend  toward  nationalistic  trade  restrictions 
(neomercantilism)  and  to  restore  with  some  modifications  a  nineteenth- 
century  world  of  international  capitalism— a  world  of  multilateral  trade, 
with  lower  tariffs,  convertibility  of  currencies,  and  easy  balance-of-payment 
arrangements,  a  world  virtually  without  import  and  export  controls,  quotas, 
blocked  currencies,  international  cartels,  and  intergovernmental  com- 
modity agreements.  In  spearheading  such  a  program  the  Americans  ran 
into  stupendous  difficulties.  "Temporary"  and  "transitional"  exceptions 
continually  had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  "abnormal"  conditions  produced 
by  war  and  its  aftermath  and  later  by  rearmament.  The  most  pressing  of 
the  "temporary"  difficulties  was  the  enormous  dollar  gap  between  American 
exports  and  imports. 

During  1946  American  shipments  of  food  and  supplies  and  American 
shipping  services  were  so  much  in  excess  of  foreign  imports  and  services 
to  the  United  States  that  at  the  year's  end  foreigners  owed  Americans 
more  than  $8,000,000,000.  More  than  $3,000,000,000  of  this  deficit  was 
made  up  by  temporary  and  exceptional  extensions  of  lend-lease,  other 
government  grants,  gifts  through  private  organizations,  and  UNRRA,  the 
international  organization  largely  financed  by  the  United  States  which 
undertook  to  feed  civilians  in  the  war-stricken  areas.  This  still  left 
foreigners  owing  more  than  $5,000,000,000.  Foreigners  paid  for  over  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  of  this,  partly  in  gold  but  mostly  out  of  their  dollar 
balances  or  by  selling  American  investments  and  securities.  But  this  still 
left  a  dollar  gap  of  $3,000,000,000,  which  was  met  by  credits  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  lend-lease  credits,  surplus-property  credits,  and  an 
advance  to  Britain  of  $600,000,000  on  her  six-year-to-run  $3,750,000,000 
loan  from  the  United  States  government  which  had  been  agreed  to  in 
December  1945.  This  1946  dollar  gap  revealed  a  more  deep-seated  situation 
than  had  been  supposed  and  showed  how  badly  the  old  multilateral  trad- 
ing pattern  had  been  shattered.  The  negligible  part  played  by  private  capital 
in  meeting  the  dollar-gap  problem  of  1946  was  significant,  and  the  huge 
government  loan  to  Britain  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  used 
foreshadowed  the  necessity  for  the  Marshall  Plan. 

The  dollar-gap  problem  was  intensified  by  a  number  of  elements:  the 
precipitant  cutting  off  (in  August  1945)  of  lend-lease;  the  abandonment  of 
American  price  and  other  controls,  thus  making  American  exports  to 
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Europe  spiral  in  price;  the  American  scuttling,  in  1946,  of  UNRRA,  at 
the  very  height  of  the  world  food  crisis;  the  fact  that  Europeans  had 
already  liquidated  many  of  their  American  investments  during  the  war; 
the  drastic  decline  of  European  shipping  and  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
American  shipping.  (In  1939  Americans  owned  only  about  14%  of  the 
world's  merchant  fleet,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  Americans  owned  60% 
of  it;  moreover,  the  United  States  government,  contrary  to  the  principles 
it  professed,  continued  to  subsidize  this  swollen  fleet,  and  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  favored  American  purchasers  over  foreign.) 

Both  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (the 
World  Bank),  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  dollar-gap  crisis.  The  Fund 
had  no  authority  to  use  its  resources  for  relief,  reconstruction,  or  arma- 
ments, or  to  meet  a  large  or  sustained  outflow  of  capital  on  the  part  of 
a  member.  Instead,  it  was  limited  to  giving  temporary  assistance  in  financing 
balance-of-payment  deficits  on  current  account  for  monetary  stabilization 
operations.  The  World  Bank,  which  had  been  expected  to  play  a  large 
part  in  financing  reconstruction  and  development,  was  delayed  in  getting 
started  and  pursued  extremely  cautious  policies  because  its  own  bond  issues 
had  to  be  floated  in  the  private  securities  markets  of  the  United  States. 
More  useful  in  financing  foreign  reconstruction  and  development  was  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  a  United  States  government  agency  which  in  1946 
had  a  lending  capacity  of  $3,500,000,000.  However,  reflecting  the  national- 
istic outlook  of  the  American  Congress,  goods  purchased  with  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  had  to  be  bought  in  the  United  States,  insured  there, 
and  transported  in  American  ships.  There  were  some  exceptions  permitted, 
but  it  was  paradoxical  that  loans  made  to  bridge  the  dollar  gap  should 
themselves  be  saddled  with  provisions  which  were  partially  self-defeating. 
In  1947  this  bank  curtailed  loans  for  reconstruction  purposes. 

In  the,  summer  of  1947,  under  American  leadership,  an  international 
conference  at  Geneva  negotiated  mutual  tariff  reductions  and  resulted 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Delegates  from  the  United 
States  had  behind  them  the  authority  of  the  President,  who  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1945  had  the  power  to  cut  American 
tariff  rates  to  50%  of  the  rates  in  effect  on  January  1,  1945,  instead  of 
50%  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  rates. 

At  Geneva  the  United  States  got  and  gave  many  tariff  concessions,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  reduced  or  eliminated  some  of 
the  preferences  accorded  to  each  other.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Geneva  negotiations  resulted  in  cutting  the  average  American  tariff  rate 
from  about  25%  of  the  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
to  about  20%,  representing  around  a  one-fifth  reduction  in  rates. 

However,  American  rates  still  remained  high;  many  articles  were  not  re- 
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duced  at  all;  the  whole  system  of  collecting  American  customs  continued 
needlessly  complex,  confusing,  and  difficult  for  the  importer;  and  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  the  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  (except  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  a  time)  were  not  parties  to  the  Geneva  agreements.  Moreover, 
the  reduction  of  rates  on  certain  agricultural  products  like  wheat,  potatoes, 
cattle,  milk,  and  butter  meant  little  in  practice  because  these  items  were 
protected  by  quotas  which  limited  their  entries  at  the  lower  rate  or  any 
rate.  Again,  internal  regulations  and  subsidies  sometimes  impaired  the 
effects  of  low  tariff  rates.  For  instance,  crude  rubber  was  on  the  United 
States  free  list,  but  government  regulations  required  that  domestic  synthetic 
rubber  be  mixed  with  the  natural  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires  and  some  other  rubber  products. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  the  fragile  basis  of 
America's  international  economic  policy  was  demonstrated  in  a  dramatic 
way  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
impose  "fees"  on  wool  imports  up  to  50%  of  their  value.  The  conference 
was  saved  when  Truman  vetoed  this  bill.  The  precarious  nature  of  American 
economic  policy  abroad  was  again  demonstrated  when  early  in  1948  a  R.e- 
publican  Congress  renewed  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for 
only  one  year  and  enjoined  the  Tariff  Commission,  apart  from  all  other 
government  agencies  interested  in  trade  policies,  to  advise  the  President 
when  his  tariff  reduction  on  any  item  reached  the  "peril  point."  The  sole 
criterion  the  Tariff  Commission  was  to  apply  was  the  threat  to  domestic 
interests,  a  throwback  to  the  old  cost-of-production  formula.  In  1949  the 
act  was  renewed  for  two  years  without  the  "peril  point"  provision;  but  in 
1951  the  "peril  point"  provision  was  revived  when  the  act  was  again 
renewed  for  another  two  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1947,  again  under  American  leadership,  an  international 
conference  at  Havana  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization.  Members  of  this  organization  bound  them- 
selves to  multilateral  trading  practices  and  set  up  machinery  to  see  that 
these  obligations  were  carried  out.  The  ITO  was  to  be  connected  with  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  charter  was  the 
longest  and  most  comprehensive  international  trading  agreement  in  history, 
and  it  represented  the  functional  approach  to  international  federation,  the 
project-by-proJect  method. 

Members  bound  themselves  to  negotiate  mutual  tariff  concessions;  to 
forego  the  use  of  export  subsidies,  quotas,  and  other  quantitative  restric- 
tions; to  limit  preferential  agreements;  to  refrain  from  giving  nonmembers 
more  favorable  treatment  than  members  and  from  acquiring  legally  ex- 
clusive markets  in  nonmember  countries;  to  desist  from  restrictive  business 
practices  and  intergovernmental  commodity  agreements  likely  to  become 
producer-controlled  and  price-fixing  government  cartels;  to  maintain  con- 
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vertibility  of  currencies.  The  ITO  was  to  determine  whether  a  member  had 
hved  up  to  its  obhgations,  and  it  was  required  to  give  its  approval  to  the 
invoking  of  escape  clauses.  Examples  of  escape  clauses  were  the  use  of 
tariffs  and  quotas  to  develop  infant  industries  and  the  employment  of  inter- 
governmental commodity  agreements  where  the  commodity  in  question 
was  about  to  become  a  "burdensome  surplus"  or  was  characterized  by  wide- 
spread unemployment.  The  United  States  obtained  the  right  to  subsidize 
agricultural  exports,  under  certain  conditions,  without  ITO  approval,  and 
at  American  urging  intergovernmental  commodity  agreements  affecting 
stockpiles  of  strategic  materials  were  exempted. 

The  United  States  had  wished  to  write  an  international  investment  code 
into  the  ITO  charter,  a  code  which  among  other  things  would  have  guaran- 
teed the  mobility  of  assets  and  earnings,  equality  of  treatment  for  national 
and  foreign  capital,  and  compensation  in  the  event  of  nationalization. 
However,  the  underdeveloped  countries  rejected  this,  and  the  best  the 
United  States  could  get  was  a  provision  making  it  mandatory  for  a  member 
country  to  negotiate  with  any  other  member  that  requested  negotiation 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  terms  of  foreign  investment.  It 
was  plain  that  the  underdeveloped  countries  did  not  believe  that  under 
existing  conditions  private  investors  would  or  could  furnish  enough  capital 
to  finance  industrial  revolutions  in  their  countries;  what  they  wanted  was 
large  capital  investments  in  the  way  of  long-time  intergovernmental  loans 
on  easy  terms.  The  backward  countries  were  already  suggesting  an  inter- 
national agency,  financed  by  the  governments  of  the  advanced  countries,  to 
make  such  loans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  insisted  that  all 
that  was  necessary  was  a  healthy  investment  climate  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  private  capital. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where  ITO  principles  were  strongest,  the 
charter  ran  into  widespread  opposition.  Economic  planners,  strong  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  among  some  farm  organizations,  were  sus- 
picious of  ITO's  antisubsidy  features  and  its  strictures  against  intergovern- 
mental commodity  agreements.  Indeed,  many  features  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  of  the  proposed  world  food  board  of  1947,  and  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949,  favored  by  many  farm  organiza- 
tions, appeared  to  run  counter  to  ITO  principles.  Free-enterprisers  disliked 
the  ITO's  many  escape  clauses  and  its  failure  to  provide  an  investment 
code.  Economic  nationalists,  powerful  with  American  public  opinion  and 
in  Congress,  were  repelled  by  its  international  control  of  domestic  matters. 
Already  many  advanced  countries  had  moved  to  pervasively  controlled 
economies;  indeed,  by  1947  no  country,  not  even  the  United  States,  had  a 
free  economy  in  the  1914  sense.  Both  old  mercantilists  like  Empire  traders 
and  new  social  planners  were  suspicious  of  ITO.  And  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  attracted  both  to  old-fashioned  mercantilist  "stimulation"  and  to 
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new-fashioned  social  planning  as  means  of  developing  their  own  industrial 
revolutions,  there  was  much  opposition.  The  continued  dollar  gap  and  im- 
balance in  world  trade  portended  a  longer  period  of  abnormal  conditions 
than  ITO  architects  cared  to  admit.  Year  after  year  the  ITO  remained 
buried  in  committees  without  congressional  approval,  a  continuing  re- 
minder that  even  in  the  United  States  there  was  persistent  opposition  to 
reviving  the  old  world  of  free  and  multilateral  trade. 

Regional   Security:  The  Inter-American   System 

Another  expression  of  America's  attempted  cooperation  was  evidenced 
in  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics 
to  the  south.  Out  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  1930's  was  emerging 
an  inter-American  security  system.  In  the  decade  prior  to  World  War  II 
the  United  States  had  reversed  its  protectorate  policies.  It  had  renounced 
earlier  treaty  rights  which  had  allowed  it  to  intervene  in  Cuba  and  Panama. 
American  marines  had  been  withdrawn  from  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  Santo 
Domingo.  The  United  States  had  lent  Mexico  the  money  with  which  that 
country  indemnified  (in  part)  American  owners  for  the  loss  of  oil  proper- 
ties which  Mexico  had  nationalized.  Reciprocal  trade  treaties  had  been 
negotiated  with  Latin  American  countries.  Vast  loans  had  been  made  to 
enable  Latin  American  countries  to  survive  the  challenge  of  the  Axis 
powers.  Gradually,  in  a  series  of  inter-American  conferences,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  had  been  transformed  from  a  unilateral  to  a  multilateral  policy. 
At  Montevideo  (1933)  the  United  States  had  solemnly  promised  not  to 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  Latin  American  state.  At  Buenos 
Aires  (1936)  and  at  Lima  (1938)  the  American  republics  had  promised  to 
consult  in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  the  security  or  territorial  integrity  of  any 
American  state.  At  Havana  (1940)  it  was  agreed  that  an  attack  on  any 
American  state  by  a  non-American  power  would  be  deemed  an  act  of 
aggression  against  all  American  states.  And  at  Mexico  City  (the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  1945)  the  American  collective-security  system  was  extended 
to  include  all  acts  of  aggression  against  American  states  whether  from  out- 
side or  within  the  hemisphere.  In  case  of  aggression  the  American  republics 
agreed  to  consult  together  on  applying  sanctions  such  as  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations,  economic  coercion,  and  the  use  of  armed  force.  Thus 
from  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention  the  American  republics  had  moved  to 
the  doctrine  of  collective  intervention. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  was  a  war  measure,  an  executive  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  President.  Since  it  would  lapse  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  was  much  agitation  to  make  it  a  permanent  part  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system.  However,  there  were  some  doubts.  Would  not  collective  inter- 
vention amount  in  fact  to  intervention  by  the  most  powerful  member,  the 
United  States?  Most  Latin  Americans  seemed  willing  to  take  that  chance. 
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Would  not  such  a  regional  system  conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations?  No,  because  inter-American  action  was  to  be  taken  only 
until  the  Security  Council  acted  to  restore  peace.  The  Chapultepec  prin- 
ciple became  permanent  policy  when  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of 
August  1947  the  American  states  agreed  to  act  together  in  the  event  of 
aggression  from  a  non-American  or  an  American  power.  Under  the  treaty 
all  would  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  assist  an  American 
state  if  attacked.  Collective  action  would  involve  breaking  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, economic  sanctions,  and  the  use  of  force,  and  it  would  be  applied 
when  two-thirds  of  the  American  states  voted  that  an  aggression  had  taken 
place.  (In  a  conflict  between  two  American  states,  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute were  to  be  excluded  from  voting.)  ''Aggression"  would  be  what  the 
American  republics,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  defined  as  such  in  each  particular 
case  as  it  arose.  However,  no  state  would  be  forced  to  furnish  armed  forces 
without  its  consent,  a  proviso  made  necessary  in  order  to  get  ratification  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  security  zone  to  which  the  treaty  would 
apply  included  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South 
Pole;  thus  Canada  and  Greenland,  but  not  Hawaii,  were  covered.  Although 
protected,  neither  Canada  nor  Greenland  was  a  member  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  At  the  Bogota  Conference  of  March  1948  the  whole 
inter- American  system,  which  had  been  growing  piecemeal  since  the  i88o's, 
was  integrated  and  its  branches  and  agencies  formally  organized  and  given 
a  permanent  constitutional  status.  Henceforth  the  organization  was  to  be 
called  the  Organization  of  American  States,  a  regional  agency  within  the 
United  Nations. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  this  development  of  a  good-neighbor  policy? 
In  the  early  1930's,  in  response  to  the  depression,  the  chief  motive  was 
the  capture  of  Latin  American  markets;  in  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's, 
anxiety  over  Axis  penetration  was  primary;  after  1945  the  Soviet  threat 
and  Peronist  movements  became  the  important  considerations. 

Occupation  of  Japan:  From   Reform   to  Anticommunism 

In  one  sense  the  American  occupation  of  Japan  well  exemplified  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Allied  peoples  during  the  war  years,  the  spirit  of 
fundamental  social  reform.  During  the  first  years  of  the  occupation  the 
United  States  carried  ouj  a  far-reaching  program  of  social  change  in  the 
belief  that  nondemocratic  elements  in  a  society  cause  war  and  democratic 
elements  make  for  peace.  In  another  sense  the  American  occupation  of 
Japan  represented  a  repudiation  of  the  high  resolves  of  the  war  years.  The 
expectations  of  international  cooperation  miscarried,  and  the  occupation 
came  near  to  being  the  unilateral  responsibility  of  the  United  States, 
almost  as  unilateral  as  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Balkans.  There  were 
times  when  this  virtually  one-country  occupation  of  Japan  irked  the  British, 
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the  Australians,  and  the  Chinese,  both  Nationahst  and  Communist,  almost 
as  much  as  it  irked  the  Russians. 

The  United  States  government  working  through  the  State-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  determined  the  basic  directives,  although  in  fact 
General  MacArthur,  with  the  title  of  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers,  was  given  wide  latitude.  In  theory,  MacArthur  and  the  United 
States  government  were  somewhat  limited  by  the  Allied  Far  Eastern  Ad- 
visory Commission  sitting  in  Washington  and  the  Allied  Council  sitting  in 
Tokyo,  but  these  bodies  actually  exercised  little  influence  on  the  evolution 
of  events  and  policies. 

The  terms  of  the  Japanese  occupation  and  peace  settlement  were  out- 
lined in  the  Cairo  Declaration,  the  Potsdam  Conference,  and  the  stipula- 
tions' of  the  surrender.  Japan  was  to  be  stripped  of  all  her  conquests  made 
since  1895,  she  was  to  lose  all  territories  beyond  her  four  home  islands,  and 
she  was  to  suffer  occupation  of  her  home  territory,  dissolution  of  her  armed 
forces,  elimination  from  authority  of  all  responsible  for  Japanese  aggres- 
sions, and  payment  of  reparation  in  kind. 

The  changes  ordered  during  the  first  months  of  the  occupation  were 
breath-taking.  War  criminals  were  ordered  arrested  and  tried;  military 
societies  were  dissolved;  all  military  drill  was  abolished;  thousands  of 
leaders  identified  with  the  prewar  and  war  regimes  were  barred  from  hold- 
ing ofEce;  war  production  was  prohibited;  Japan's  gold  and  silver  assets 
were  seized;  all  exports  and  imports  were  forbidden  without  authorization; 
the  largest  banks  and  all  concerns  which  had  been  financing  war  production 
and  colonization  were  closed;  the  secret  police  was  swept  away;  the  home 
ministry  was  stripped  of  most '  of  its  centralized  powers  and  the  police 
system  was  decentralized  and  democratized;  the  end  of  press  censorship  was 
decreed;  freedom  of  press,  speech,  assembly,  and  religion  was  proclaimed; 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  was  prohibited;  education  was  decen- 
tralized and  the  teaching  profession  purged;  textbooks  in  the  schools  were 
revamped  to  stress  the  evils  of  a  militaristic  society  and  the  virtues  of  a 
liberal-democratic  one;  equal  opportunity  in  education  was  emphasized; 
women  were  urged  to  become  active  in  civic  and  business  affairs  and  to  get 
an  education;  free  labor  unions  were  encouraged. 

A  fundamental  question  was  what  to  do  with  the  Emperor.  Was  he  not 
the  very  center  of  the  old  order  which  had  produced  an  imperialistic  Japan? 
Liberals  and  leftists  throughout  the  world,  and  many  even  in  Japan,  felt 
that  abolition  of  the  monarchy  was  indispensable  to  a  regenerated  Japan. 
But  in  the  end,  largely  because  of  fear  of  Communist  revolution,  the  view 
prevailed  that  the  institutions  of  monarchy  and  Shinto  should  be  used 
though  not  supported.  However,  no  doubt  was  left  in  the  Japanese  mind 
that  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  his  government  was  subject  to  the 
Supreme  Commander,  and  in  December  1945  the  Emperor  in  an  imperial 
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rescript  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  his  own  divinity.  About  the  same  time 
Shinto  was  divorced  from  state  support  and  compulsory  adherence  to  that 
rehgion  forbidden. 

A  pohtical  revolution  was  produced  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  consti- 
tution and  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  laws  under  it.  Sovereignty  was 
declared  to  rest  with  the  people.  Many  civil  liberties,  a  long  list  of  funda- 
mental rights  and  freedoms,  were  guaranteed.  Armaments  were  banned  and 
Japan  renounced  war  forever.  (Tlie  Americans  later  repented  of  this.)  The 
Emperor  became  a  constitutional  figurehead.  The  premier  and  his  cabinet 
were  made  responsible  to  a  two-house  Diet.  Women  were  granted  the 
suffrage.  Local  government  was  drastically  revised;  prefectures,  cities,  and 
towns  were  given  wide  local  autonomy;  the  old  neighborhood  associations, 
which  had  been  controlled  by  local  bosses  in  alliance  with  the  old  cen- 
tralized home  ministry,  were  broken  UP;_^ 

An  onslaught  was  made  on  thec;^matsi^jtfiegreat  family  trusts  which 
controlled  a  large  part  of  Japanese  finance,  industry,  and  transportation. 
They  were  heavily  taxed  and  their  wartime  claims  against  the  government 
were  disallowed.  By  the  end  of  1947  nearly  70  holding  companies  had  been 
dissolved  and  a  government  commission  had  impounded  the  assets  and 
secured  control  of  more  than  4,000  zaibatsu  subsidiaries.  It  was  planned  to 
sell  these  assets  to  cooperatives,  trade  unions,  and  small  and  moderate-sized 
business  firms.  However,  after  1947  American  attitudes  were  to  change  and 
most  of  these  assets  were  never  sold  as  planned. 

Armament  and  aircraft  factories  were  shut  down  entirely.  Japan's  chemi- 
cal, light-metals,  and  heavy  industries  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  1928-1932 
level;  later  this  was  changed  to  the  1930-1934  level.  The  industrial  equip- 
ment used  for  production  above  this  level  was  to  be  shipped  to  Allied  coun- 
tries as  war  reparations.  Thus  in  one  stroke  the  problems  of  reparations  and 
industrial  disarmament  would  be  solved.  By  late  1947  the  equipment  of 
about  900  Japanese  factories  had  been  designated  for  removal  to  Allied 
countries  as  reparations.  However,  since  American  attitudes  changed  after 
1947,  the  bulk  of  this  industrial  equipment  never  actually  left  the  country. 

Drastic  agrarian  reform  was  undertaken,  and  it  was  planned  to  purchase 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  and  to  transform  about  80%  of  Japan's  landless  or 
small-holder  peasants  into  independent  farmers.  Local  commissions  were 
set  up  to.purchase  land  from  landlords  and  to  sell  it  on  easy  and  long  terms 
to  peasants.  By  the  end  of  1947  nearly  3,500,000  acres  had  been  acquired  by 
the  commissions  and  more  than  half  a  million  acres  had  been  resold  to 
peasants. 

The  spring  of  1947  represented  the  high-water  mark  of  liberal  reform  in 
^apan.  In  the  elections  of  April,  the  Social  Democrats  won  a  plurality  in 
both  houses  of  the  Diet.  Tetsu  Katayama,  who  adhered  to  the  democratic 
socialism  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  became  premier.  The  victory  of  the 
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Social  Democrats,  who  nosed  out  Japan's  two  old  conservative  parties,  was 
due  to  support  from  trade  unions,  peasants,  and  small  businessmen.  Infla- 
tion and  the  conservative  government's  unpopular  methods  of  rice  collec- 
tion were  the  winning  issues.  The  Katayama  government  abolished  the 
home  ministry,  attacked  the  old  bureaucracy  and  began  a  reorganization  of 
the  civil  service,  and  attempted  effective  nationalization  of  the  coal  indus- 
try. Since  the  Katayama  government  had  only  a  plurality  in  the  Diet,  it 
depended  on  conservative  votes  to  stay  in  ofEce.  When  Katayama  failed  to 
stabilize  prices  or  devise  an  adequate  system  of  rice  collection,  he  fell  from 
power  in  February  1948. 

With  Katayama's  fall  the  era  of  reform  came  to  an  end.  After  that  a  reac- 
tion set  in  and  American  policy  changed  direction.  American  purpose  in 
Japan  shifted  from  democratization  to  the  building  of  a  strong  anticom- 
munist  bastion  in  Asia.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this  shift:  the  crys- 
tallizing of  the  East- West  conflict;  increasing  alarm  over  the  spread  of 
communism  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  particularly  in  China;  widespread 
feeling  among  American  conservatives  and  businessmen  that  American 
policy  in  Japan  had  been  too  radical;  the  growing  desire  of  American  busi- 
nessmen to  find  markets  and  investments  in  Japan;  the  slowness  of  Japan's 
economic  recovery;  the  mounting  cost  of  the  occupation  to  American  tax- 
payers; the  belief  that  democratic  reform  had  gone  far  enough  to  make 
certain  a  peaceful  Japan. 

The  years  1945-47  revealed  that  Americans,  if  properly  motivated,  had 
more  capacity  for  social  politics  than  was  commonly  supposed,  and  the  day 
would  come,  several  years  later,  when  many  Japanese  would  look  back  on 
these  achievements  in  fundamental  reform  and  the  American  contribution 
to  them  with  some  feeling  of  bewilderment. 

The  high  resolves  of  the  Allied  peoples,  characteristic  of  the  war  years, 
continued  in  Asia  somewhat  longer  than  in  Europe.  The  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  Britain  from  the  major  part  of  her  empire  (the  granting  of  do- 
minion status  to  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947,  to  Ceylon  in  early  1948,  of 
independence  to  Burma  in  1948)  displayed  wisdom  and  realistic  insight 
into  the  dominant  trend  of  the  times.  These  events  were  followed  with 
wide  popular  approval  in  the  United  States.  Americans  little  realized  the 
strength  of  social-democratic  ideas  among  Nehru's  followers  and  the  wide 
appeal  of  socialist  doctrines  to  all  the  important  factions  in  Burma,  where 
the  governing  coalition,  the  Anti-Fascist  People's  Freedom  League,  was  com- 
posed of  Social-Democrats,  Socialists,  and  nationalistic  Communists  who 
shared  some  of  the  attitudes  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Early  in  1948  the  new 
government  of  Burma  passed  a  bill  nationalizing  a  considerable  amount  of 
British  properties.  But  the  governing  coalition  was  not  radical  enough  for 
some  Burmese  elements,  and  the  Trotskyite  Red  Flag  Communists  and  the 
pro-Soviet  White  Flag  Communists  continued  to  resist  the  government.  In 
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Malaya  the  British  opposed  the  movement  for  independence  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  immature  and  without  sufficient  popular  support  and 
that  communism  was  more  of  a  threat  there  than  in  Burma  or  India.  In 
both  Indonesia  and  Indo-China  there  was  a  three-way  conflict  between 
nationalists  who  wanted  national  independence  without  communism.  Com- 
munists who  wanted  both  national  independence  and  communism,  and 
people  with  vested  interests  who  rallied  to  the  European  governing  powers. 
In  Indonesia  the  situation  became  less  troubled  after  the  Dutch,  in  1949, 
recognized  the  full  autonomy  of  the  Republic.  In  Indo-China,  however,  the 
situation  became  steadily  more  chaotic,  and  Vietnam's  Bao  Dai,  supported 
by  the  French  within  the  framework  of  the  French  Union,  was  increasingly 
pressed  by  both  the  more  extreme  nationalists  and  Ho  Chi  Minh's  Com- 
munists. (By  1954,  the  French  had  spent  in  the  Indo-China  War  twice 
as  much  as  they  had  received  from  the  United  States  under  the  Marshall 
Plan.) 

The  United  States  made  its  own  contribution  to  the  anti-imperialist 
trend  by  proclaiming,  on  July  4,  1946,  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 
Since  1934  the  Philippines  had  been  a  "commonwealth,"  a  transition  stage 
to  independence.  However,  the  United  States  did  not  retire  from  certain 
responsibilities  or  from  participation  in  Philippine  politics.  The  American 
government  threw  its  weight  behind  President  Manuel  Roxas,  who  had 
served  in  the  Japanese  puppet  government  in  the  Philippines  and  was  a 
right-wing  Nationalist.  Roxas  obtained  military  equipment  from  Americans 
with  which  to  fight  the  Hukbalahap,  a  left-wing  peasant  movement,  said  to 
be  Communist-oriented,  which  demanded  drastic  agrarian  reforms.  The 
United  States  retained  eleven  army  bases  and  four  naval  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Specific  quotas  of  Philippine  sugar,  tobacco,  cordage,  and  rice  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  duty-free  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
This  provision  was  attacked  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
as  a  further  stimulus  to  the  vested  interests,  both  Filipino  and  American, 
which  had  monopolized  the  Philippine  export  trade,  and  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  diversification  and  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the  Philippine 
people.  The  Filipinos  were  also  required  to  guarantee  to  American  citizens 
a  position  of  absolute  equality  with  Philippine  citizens  in  the  development 
of  the  country's  natural  resources,  a  requirement  which  forced  the  Filipinos 
to  amend  their  new  constitution. 

Attempts  at  Reconciliation   in   China 

During  the  two  years  following  the  war,  Americans  made  serious  at- 
tempts to  understand  the  Chinese  Revolution  and  to  bring  Nationalists 
and  Communists  together.  Since  almost  the  turn  of  the  century  Americans 
had  been  deeply  interested  in  China.  Sun  Yat-sen's  Nationalist  revolution, 
which  had  its  beginning  back  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
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had  been  popular  in  the  United  States.  Sun's  movement  early  foreshad- 
owed that  combination  of  anti-imperialism  and  social  democracy  (Sun's 
doctrine  of  livelihood)  which  by  mid-century  had  captured  the  imagina- 
tions of  all  "backward"  peoples.  In  the  early  1920's  Sun  had  moved  more  to 
the  left  and  was  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Soviet  Russia.  (His  widow 
later  took  a  leading  part  in  China's  Communist  revolution.)  But  after  Sun's 
death  in  1925,  the  split  in  his  revolutionary  party,  the  Kuomintang,  became 
irreconcilable,  and  conservative  and  leftist  wings  engaged  in  civil  war. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  conservative  faction  controlled  the  Kuomintang  and 
Chiang  more  and  more  allied  himself  with  the  landlords  and  China's  few 
rich  industrialists.  The  old  left  wing  of  the  Kuomintang,  now  completely 
alienated,  became  more  avowedly  Marxist  and  Communist.  After  many 
vicissitudes  and  wanderings,  the  Communists  managed  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment, with  their  own  army,  in  northwest  China  in  the  area  around  Yenan. 
They  maintained  contact  with  Communists  in  other  parts  of  China.  Dur- 
ing the  war  with  Japan,  the  Communists  enlarged  their  territory,  and  by 
their  bold  guerrilla  activities  against  the  Japanese  they  appealed  not  only  to 
those  favoring  social  change  but  also  to  Chinese  patriots.  Unlike  India, 
where  the  Congress  Party,  analogous  to  the  old  Kuomintang  under  Sun 
Yat-sen,  had  managed  to  remain  unified  and  had  moved  under  Nehru  in 
the  direction  of  a  moderate  social-democratic  position  between  extremes, 
China  underwent  a  steady  polarizing  to  the  extreme  right  and  to  the  ex- 
treme left.  By  1945  the  three  best-known  Chinese  groups  representing  the 
liberal  and  moderate  leftist  position  were  the  Young  China  Party,  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  the  Democratic  League,  but  these  commanded  piti- 
fully little  popular  support.  The  Democratic  League  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  Communists.  This  weakness  of  the  middle  way  was  the  most  serious 
handicap  postwar  American  policy  had  to  face  in  China. 

After  the  Japanese  capitulated  there  was  a  race  between  the  Nationalist 
government  and  the  Communists  to  receive  the  actual  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  troops  and  to  acquire  their  arms.  The  United  States  flew  its  armed 
forces  into  many  parts  of  China  to  forestall  the  Communists  and  to  facili- 
tate surrender  to  the  Nationalists.  American  forces  also  held  certain  lines  of 
communication  open  to  the  Nationalist  troops.  After  V-J  Day,  lend-lease 
continued  for  the  Nationalist  government  and  in  one  form  or  another  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  American  aid  and  equipment  was  extended  to  the 
Nationalist  government  during  the  year  and  a  half  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. The  Communists  denounced  the  American  "intervention,"  but  the 
Americans  replied  that  they  were  merely  helping  the  lawful  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  wind  up  the  war  against  the  common  Japanese  enemy.  Mean- 
time a  large  number  of  American  journalists,  voicing  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  career  diplomats  in  the  American  and  other  embassies  in  China, 
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reported  to  the  American  public  that  Chiang's  government  was  increas- 
ingly corrupt,  reactionary,  and  inept,  that  disastrous  inflation  threatened, 
and  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  been  the  more  effective  fighters 
against  the  Japanese  and  that  they  were  the  more  sincere  friends  of  basic 
reform. 

In  December  1945  the  American  government  declared  its  purpose  to 
work  for  a  truce  and  a  provisional  government  in  China  representing  the 
Kuomintang,  the  Communists,  and  the  intermediate  liberal-leftist  groups. 
At  the  Moscow  conference  of  the  same  month  the  Russians  promised  to 
work  for  the  same  policy,  and  both  the  United  States  and  Russia  agreed  to 
an  early  withdrawal  of  American  and  Russian  troops  from  China.  In  Janu- 
ary 1946  General  Marshall  was  sent  to  China  to  mediate  between  the 
Nationalist  government  and  Mao's  Communists.  A  truce  was  arranged,  but 
the  ensuing  negotiations  broke  down  because  of  the  depth  of  the  mutual 
distrust,  the  reluctance  of  the  Communists  to  integrate  their  army  into  the 
Nationalist  army,  and  the  growing  belief  of  the  Communists  that  condi« 
tions  favored  their  winning  all  China  in  the  near  future.  As  American 
troops  remained  in  China  after  the  disarming  of  the  Japanese,  the  Com- 
munists began  to  question  the  impartiality  of  American  mediation.  When 
the  civil  war  was  resumed,  Marshall  blamed  both  sides  for  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations. 

Chiang  went  ahead  with  plans  for  government  reform,  promised  the  end 
of  Kuomintang  one-party  rule,  and  convoked  a  national  assembly  which 
included  some  representatives  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Young 
China  Party.  This  national  assembly  wrote  a  new  constitution  which  was  to 
go  into  effect  in  December  1947  and  which  promised  the  end  of  Kuomin- 
tang domination.  Meantime  Communist  armies  were  winning  more  and 
more  Chinese  territory. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  enlarging  civil 
war  in  China?  For  the  most  part  it  was  cautious  and  not  far  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Yalta  agreement  and  the  Soviet-Chinese  alliance  of  August  1945. 
Under  the  Yalta  agreement  Russia  was  to  occupy  southern  Sakhalin  and 
the  Kuriles;  Outer  Mongolia,  which  in  fact  had  been  a  Soviet  protectorate 
for  twenty  years,  was  declared  independent  of  China;  and  Russia's  "pre- 
eminent interest"  in  Manchuria  was  recognized.  Russia  and  China  were  to 
control  Jointly  the  two  trunk  railroad  systems  in  Manchuria,  and  Russia 
was  allowed  a  free  port  at  Dairen  and  a  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur.  These 
concessions  to  Russia  were  made  while  the  war  against  Germany  and  Japan 
was  still  going  on.  On  her  part,  Russia  promised  to  enter  the  war  against 
Japan  and  to  continue  to  recognize  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government  in 
China.  According  to  the  Soviet-Chinese  agreement  of  August,  China's  full 
sovereignty  over  Manchuria  was  recognized,  the  Russians  promised  to  with- 
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draw  all  their  troops  from  Manchuria  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  war 
against  Japan,  and  further  promised  that  all  supplies  sent  to  China  would 
be  sent  to  the  Nationalist  government  only. 

Russian  troops  occupied  Manchuria  after  Russia's  declaration  of  war 
against  Japan,  At  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur  the  Russians  assumed  the  privi- 
leges accorded  them  at  Yalta,  but  nothing  was  done  about  organizing  a 
Joint  corporation  for  the  operation  of  the  Manchurian  railroads.  In  the 
spring  of  1946,  Russian  armies  evacuated  Manchuria,  but  Russian  troops 
remained  at  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen,  and  the  port  of  Dairen  remained 
closed  to  American  and  world  commerce  contrary  to  the  Yalta  agreement. 
In  two  ways  the  Russians  helped  Chinese  Communists :  they  made  little  or 
no  effort  to  see  that  Japanese  surrenders  were  made  to  the  lawful  Nation- 
alist government  forces,  and  they  allowed  Japanese  arms  and  equipment  to 
fall -into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  Still,  the  Russians  were  circum- 
spect and  seem  to  have  given  little  direct  aid  to  the  Communists.  And  as  it 
turned  out,  their  removal  of  enormous  amounts  of  Manchurian  machinery 
and  industrial  equipment  to  Russia  actually  "cheated"  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists of  much  industrial  production  they  well  might  have  used  after 
they  came  into  control  of  Manchuria. 

Throughout  1947  the  Communists  continued  to  make  territorial  gains  in 
China.  At  the  same  time  American  policy  became  virtually  one  of  watchful 
waiting.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  General  Marshall's  mission  was  termi- 
nated and  American  troops  were  withdrawn.  American  financial  aid,  for 
both  economic  and  military  purposes,  declined.  American  technicians  and 
military  advisers  continued  on.  American  officers  trained  Chiang's  combat 
troops.  Formosa  was  developed  as  a  training  center.  General  Wedemeyer, 
sent  to  China  to  investigate  conditions,  reported  that  military  force  alone 
would  not  eliminate  communism,  that  domestic  reforms  were  indispen- 
sable, that  deeds  and  not  words  were  necessary.  However,  Wedemeyer 
abandoned  the  Marshall  policy  of  trying  to  bring  both  sides  together  and 
urged  speedy  economic  aid  and  military  supplies  for  Chiang's  government. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  Governor  Dewey,  and  other  leading  Republicans 
called  for  increased  aid  to  Chiang,  thereby  emphasizing  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's stand  on  China  was  no  part  of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  The 
Luce  publications  and  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  argued  for  energetic 
policies  in  support  of  Chiang.  Increasingly  it  was  claimed  that  Chinese 
communism  was  not  indigenous,  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  that  victory  for  the  Chinese  Communists  would  be  victory  for 
an  international  Communist  conspiracy  bent  on  world  domination. 

The  Administration,  however,  refused  to  be  convinced.  It  had  decided 
that  Europe  was  the  more  critical  theater  and  that  large-scale  aid  should  go 
there.  Also,  it  was  pointed  out  by  people  in  and  out  of  the  Administration 
that  even  a  billion-dollar  grant  to  Chiang  would  be  woefully  inadequate  to 
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bolster  his  disorganized  armies,  inflation-ridden  economy,  and  demoralized 
administration.  It  was  argued  that  much  American  equipment  would  cer- 
tainly be  captured  by  the  Communists  and  turned  against  Chiang's  own 
armies.  Probably  only  full-scale  participation  by  American  air  and  ground 
forces  in  China  could  turn  the  tide,  and  no  responsible  American  had  pro- 
posed sending  American  armies  into  China.  Moreover,  American  armed 
intervention  might  alienate  the  noncommunist  masses  in  Asia  and  might 
lead  to  Russian  intervention  on  the  other  side.  It  was  contended  that  even 
a  Chiang  victory  with  large-scale  American  help  probably  would  not  at  that 
late  hour  result  in  a  unified  and  democratic  China. 

In  late  1947  and  early  1948  Congress  took  the  initiative  from  the  Admin- 
istration. The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  April  1948  earmarked  $463,000,000 
for  Chiang's  China,  $125,000,000  for  military  aid  and  $338,000,000  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  By  this  time  the  Chinese  Communists  controlled  about  one- 
fourth  of  China's  territory  and  about  one-third  of  China's  population.  The 
aid  thus  given  to  Chiang  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  United  States 
was  now  definitely  committed  to  his  side.  It  was  overt  intervention,  but  on 
a  scale  so  small  as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  outcome.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  had  now  moved  from  mediation  and  noninvolvement  to 
open  support  of  Chiang's  war  against  the  Communists.  On  the  other  hand, 
about  the  same  time  the  Russians,  more  and  more  alienated  by  the  Marshall 
Plan,  increased  their  direct  aid,  hitherto  negligible,  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

Korea:  Portent  of  Things  to  Come 

The  future  failure  of  Soviet- Western  cooperation  was  most  clearly  fore-"" 
shadowed  in  Korea,  where  even  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  war 
there  was  little  pretense  of  agreement  between  Americans  and  Russians. 

Although  the  Cairo  Declaration  had  promised  Korea,  governed  by  Japan 
since  1910,  freedom  and  independence,  the  Potsdam  Conference  made  a 
military  decision  to  divide  the  country  "temporarily"  at  the  38th  parallel, 
the  North  to  be  administered  by  the  Russian  army,  the  South  by  the 
American.  Ostensibly  this  was  done  to  facilitate  the  disarming  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  Korea,  although  Russian  opposition  to  United  States  occupation  of 
Northern  Korea,  which  would  have  brought  the  Americans  to  the  very 
frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  doubtless  entered  into  the  decision. 

North  Korea  was  the  more  industrialized;  South  Korea  was  the  nation's 
rice  basket  and  contained  two-thirds  of  the  population.  During  the  several 
years  following  the  war,  economic  conditions  in  South  Korea  were  critical 
due  to  the  poor  rice  crops,  the  influx  of  some  three  million  repatriates  and 
refugees,  and  the  inability  to  get  chemical  fertilizer  from  North  Korea  and 
grain  from  Manchuria.  When  the  Americans  were  unable  to  provide  rice 
for  export  to  the  northern  zone  the  Russians  cut  off  the  export  of  fuel,  elec- 
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trie  power,  and  industrial  equipment  to  the  southern  zone.  Even  feeble 
attempts  at  bizonal  agreements  on  transportation,  postal  service,  and  the 
movement  of  individuals  across  the  dividing  line  came  to  a  halt. 

Although  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  more  than  fifty  political  par- 
ties in  Korea,  public  opinion  for  the  most  part  was  divided  between  the 
extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right.  The  strength  of  the  extreme  right  lay  in 
its  uncompromising  demands  for  immediate  indeJDcndence  for  the  whole 
country,  its  influence  in  the  police,  and  its  support  by  landlords  and  other 
propertied  elements.  In  South  Korea  the  extreme  right  was  led  by  Syngman 
Rhee  and  Kim  Koo.  The  extreme  left,  Communist-dominated,  drew  its 
strength  from  those  who  wanted  the  parcelling  of  the  large  estates  among 
the  peasants,  the  liquidation  of  those  who  had  collaborated  most  closely 
with  the  Japanese,  and  the  distribution  of  the  large  landed  and  industrial 
properties  owned  by  the  Japanese.  As  Japanese  rule  collapsed,  parties  of  the 
left,  largely  Communist-dominated,  set  up  a  People's  Republic,  which  had 
Russian  support  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  where  the  People's  Republic 
was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  functioning  government  when  the  American 
troops  arrived,  the  Americans  refused  to  recognize  any  native  government. 
The  Americans  set  up  a  military  government  and  declared  their  intention 
gradually  to  Koreanize  the  administration.  Some  American  authorities  ad- 
vised the  use  of  middle-of-the-road  leaders  like  Lyuh  Woon  Hyung  and 
Kimm  Kiusic;  but  in  Korea,  as  in  China,  the  moderate  social-democratic 
position  had  little  popular  support.  Little  by  little  the  conservative  ele- 
ments under  Rhee  came  into  the  lead,  at  first  with  American  encour- 
agement, then  with  American  misgivings,  and  finally  with  American 
acquiescence.  Conservative  elements  repeatedly  won  the  elections  provided 
by  the  military  government.  The  South  Korean  Labor  (Communist)  Party 
attacked  the  military  government,  organized  strikes  and  riots,  and  fre- 
quently boycotted  elections. 

At  the  close  of  1945,  Americans  and  Russians  had  agreed  tentatively  on  a 
plan  which  would  have  put  Korea  under  a  provisional  trusteeship  held 
jointly  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  Nationalist 
China.  This  plan  was  accepted  by  the  Korean  Communists  but  violently 
opposed  by  Rhee  and  his  extremely  nationalist  right-wing  following,  who 
would  settle  for  nothing  less  than  immediate  independence  for  all  Korea. 
The  United  States  finally  jettisoned  the  trusteeship  plan,  and  from  time  to 
time  called  for  free  elections  to  select  a  national  assembly.  This  led  to  end- 
less bickering.  Should  the  elections  be  all-Korean  elections  or  separate  elec- 
tions in  each  zone?  Should  the  northern  zone,  with  one-third  of  the 
population,  have  equal  representation  with  the  more  populous  southern 
zone?  Wliat  parties  should  be  allowed  to  participate?  The  Russians  insisted 
on  excluding  "reactionary,  antidemocratic  parties,"  the  very  parties  which 
were  closest  to  the  United  States  authorities.  The  Americans  countered  by 
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accusing  the  Russians  of  permitting  only  Communist-dominated  parties  to 
^participate  in  politics.  Repeatedly  the  Russians  fell  back  on  the  argument 
that  the  proper  way  to  unify  Korea  had  been  established  in  the  Moscow 
agreement  of  1945,  the  essence  of  which  was  the  joint  four-power  trustee- 
ship plan.  The  Russians  complained  that  the  Americans  had  repudiated 
this  agreement. 

Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1947,  the  United  States  took  the  Korean  problem 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  government 
objected  and  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  occupying  troops  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  thus,  it  was  argued,  giving  the  Korean  people  the  opportunity 
to  determine  their  own  government.  This  proposal  seems  to  have  met  with 
widespread  approval,  even  in  South  Korea.  The  Americans  feared  such  a 
solution  would  lead  to  civil  war  in  Korea,  a  war  in  which  the  Communists 
would  have  advantages  they  would  not  have  in  relatively  free  and  honest 
elections.  In  November  1947  the  United  Nations  Assembly  called  for  free 
elections  throughout  all  Korea  to  select  a  national  assembly.  The  national 
assembly  was  to  provide  civilian  government  for  the  whole  country.  A 
United  Nations  temporary  commission  on  Korea  was  established  to  observe 
these  elections.  The  Soviet  government  bitterly  resented  international 
supervision  in  its  zone  and  regarded  the  United  Nations  action  as  intrusion 
by  an  international  puppet  of  the  United  States.  The  commission  was 
denied  access  to  the  Soviet  zone.  With  the  consent  of  the  interim  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly,  the  commission  went  ahead  with  elections 
in  South  Korea  alone.  The  elections,  held  on  May  10,  1948,  resulted  in  a 
right-wing  victory.  The  national  assembly  thus  elected  adopted  a  liberal- 
democratic  constitution  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  elected  Rhee  presi- 
dent. The  People's  Republic  in  the  North  rebuffed  all  overtures  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  In  June  1949  the  United  States  withdrew  its  troops 
from  South  Korea,  leaving  the  South  Koreans  with  only  a  lightly  armed 
native  constabulary  with  which  to  defend  the  new  Republic. 

By  early  1948  it  was  apparent  that  the  partition  of  Korea  was  likely  to 
continue  indefinitely.  As  had  so  often  happened  to  small  countries  in  the 
past,  Korean  unity  and  independence  were  being  sacrificed  to  power  poli- 
tics. The  United  States  feared  an  independent  Korea  dominated  by  the 
Communists.  The  Soviet  Union  feared  an  independent  Korea  dominated  by 
American  and  anticommunist  influence.  Each  preferred  partition  to  the 
possibility  of  a  united  Korea  allied  to  the  other  side. 

Europe:  The   Breakdown   of  Four-Power  Collaboration 

In  Europe,  the  first  storm  warning  was  in  Greece,  where  late  in  1944 
British  troops  took  part  in  a  civil  war,  ejected  the  EAM,  Communist-domi- 
nated wing  of  the  underground,  and  set  up  a  right-wing  government  under 
a  regency  which  prepared  for  the  return  of  the  king.  Moscow  did  not  pro- 
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test,  for  the  Russians  had  agreed  with  the  British,  in  October  1944,  that  in 
return  for  a  free  hand  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  they  would 
allow  the  British  a  free  hand  in  Greece.  ( Later,  Britain  claimed  that  Yalta 
superseded  the  agreement  as  to  the  three  former  Axis  satellites.)  Churchill 
regarded  Greece  as  strategically  vital  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Never- 
theless, American  opinion  was  shocked  at  British  sphere-of-influence  poli- 
tics in  Greece,  at  the  ruthless  treatment  of  left-wing  war  allies  (EAM),  and 
at  British  connivance  with  some  Greek  politicians  who  had  collaborated 
with  the  Germans.  Many  of  the  former  EAM  took  up  arms  and  in  north- 
ern Greece  carried  on  systematic  guerrilla  war  against  the  government.  In 
Italy,  however,  the  Russians  did  protest.  They  claimed  that  as  the  Allies 
moved  up  the  peninsula  they  collaborated  with  Fascists,  and  they  demurred 
when  Britain  and  America  made  all  of  the  important  decisions  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  there. 

In  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Balkans  north  of  Greece,  however, 
the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  and  the  Russians  dominated  the  Allied 
Control  Commissions.  The  United  States  and  Britain  complained  bitterly 
that  the  Russians  were  violating  Yalta,  that  Communists  dominated  the 
provisional  governments,  that  only  token  representation  from  democratic, 
peasant,  and  Socialist  parties  was  admitted  to  these  governments,  and  that 
free  elections  were  not  being  held.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  British  and 
American  conduct  in  their  spheres  in  Greece  and  Italy,  at  least  before  1946 
was  out  relatively  free  elections  were  held  in  both  countries  to  determine 
the  nature  of  their  future  governments.  In  Italy  the  king  was  voted  out;  in 
Greece  the  king  was  voted  in. 

Russian  dominance  in  the  Balkans  and  British-American  dominance  in 
the  Mediterranean  showed  unmistakably  that  genuine  joint  control  was  a 
fiction,  that  definite  spheres  of  influence  would  prevail,  and  that  a  co- 
operative peace  treaty  to  settle  anything  would  be  very  difficult.  However, 
the  Grand  Alliance  did  succeed  in  making  peace  treaties  with  Finland, 
Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Italy.  It  took  over  a  year  of  hard  bargain- 
ing, but  at  last  it  was  achieved  in  early  1947.  There  was  endless  wrangling  in 
the  process— over  territorial  changes,  Trieste,  the  Italian  colonies,  disarma- 
ment, reparations,  and  even  whether  the  lesser  allies  should  be  consulted, 
which  ones,  and  to  what  extent.  In  general,  Russia  opposed  participation 
by  the  lesser  powers  and  the  United  States  favored  it. 

Russia  dominated  the  territorial  settlements  in  eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
Balkans  north  of  Greece,  and  extended  her  own  boundaries.  Among  other 
decisions,  Rumania  retained  Transylvania  over  Hungarian  protests  and 
ceded  southern  Dobruja  to  Bulgaria.  But  in  the  Mediterranean  area  the 
views  of  the  Western  powers  tended  to  prevail.  Italy  ceded  the  Dodecanese 
to  Greece  but  retained  the  southern  Tirol  in  the  face  of  Austrian  claims. 
Italy  ceded  eastern  Venezia  Giulia  and  Istria  to  Yugoslavia,  but  Italian  and 
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Yugoslav  claims  to  Trieste  were  most  heatedly  contested.  The  Western 
allies  feared  that  Trieste,  if  awarded  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia,  then  in  alliance 
with  Russia,  would  become  a  Soviet  naval  base.  In  the  end,  Trieste  was 
made  a  free  territory  under  the  United  Nations,  which  was  to  choose  a 
governor.  "Temporarily"  British  and  American  troops  were  assigned  to 
patrol  Trieste's  Zone  A,  Yugoslav  troops  to  patrol  Zone  B.  For  years  this 
provisional  arrangement  stood  and  no  governor  was  selected.  Ethiopia's 
independence  was  proclaimed  anew,  but  the  future  of  Italy's  other  colonies 
produced  much  contention.  The  Russians,  to  counter  Western  demands 
for  a  voice  in  eastern  Europe,  put  in  a  claim  to  administer  the  Italian 
colonies.  Finally  it  was  merely  agreed  that  Italy  was  to  surrender  her  colo- 
nies and  that  if  a  decision  as  to  their  disposition  could  not  be  reached 
within  a  year,  the  United  Nations  should  decide  their  future.  Later  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  provided  for  the  independence  of  Libya,  Italian 
administration  of  Somaliland  as  a  trusteeship,  and  Eritrea's  federation  with 
Ethiopia.  Limits  were  set  to  the  military  establishments  of  the  five  defeated 
nations.  The  upper  limit  for  the  Italian  army  was  to  be  250,000  men.  Repa- 
rations were  also  written  into  the  treaties.  The  Italian  obligation  was  fixed 
at  $360,000,000,  a  victory  for  Russia  and  some  smaller  powers  and  a  defeat 
for  the  United  States,  which  feared  it  would  have  to  compensate  Italy  for 
the  economic  drain  reparation  payments  would  entail. 

While  these  negotiations  with  respect  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  were  going  on,  the  Russians  were  attempting  to  consoli- 
date their  hold  on  Iranian  Azerbaijan.  They  also  sent  a  note  to  Turkey 
in  August  1946  demanding  a  new  regime  for  the  Straits  "solely  under 
the  competence  of  Turkey  and  the  Black  Sea  powers"  and  joint  defense 
of  the  Straits  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  This  meant  Russian  bases  on  Turkish 
soil.  The  Turks  refused  to  negotiate  and  mobilized  their  army.  Their 
stiff  resistance  prevented  an  international  crisis.  In  December  1946  ten- 
sions over  Iran  also  relaxed  when  the  Soviet-sponsored  regime  in  Azer- 
baijan, unpopular  with  the  people,  collapsed  and  the  Russians  made  no 
attempt  to  restore  it. 

Repeated  attempts  to  make  a  peace  treaty  with  Austria  failed  completely 
because  of  conflicts  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers.  Year  after 
year  Austria,  like  Germany,  was  split  by  the  line  dividing  eastern  and  west- 
ern Europe.  In  theory,  Austria  was  not  an  enemy  state  but  a  liberated 
country.  Nevertheless,  it  was  divided  into  four  zones  of  occupation,  al- 
though a  single  Austrian  government  ruled,  with  limitations,  in  all  four 
zones.  The  Russians  did  not  set  up  a  separate  political  government  in  their 
zone  but  frequently  vetoed  Austrian  laws  there.  (The  Russians  did  less 
vetoing  as  time  passed.)  Relatively  free  elections  revealed  that  Austrians 
continued  to  vote  as  they  had  done  before  Nazi  domination :  the  rural  areas 
were  largely  conservative  and  clerical,  and  Vienna  was  strongly  Social 
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Democratic.  Even  in  the  Soviet  zone  the  Communists  were  weak  and  the 
labor  unions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

A  minor  obstacle  to  a  peace  treaty  was  the  Yugoslav  claim  to  Carinthia, 
which  Russia  supported.  The  major  obstacle  involved  a  prior  agreement 
that  the  Russians  should  take  as  German  reparations  all  of  the  German 
assets  they  found  in  their  Austrian  zone  of  occupation.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  claimed  that  "German  assets"  meant  only  those  owned  by 
Germans  before  Anschluss;  Russia  claimed  in  addition  all  property  taken 
over  by  the  Nazis  after  Anschluss,  much  of  which  the  Nazis  had  seized  or 
paid  for  inadequately.  Under  their  definition  the  Russians  claimed  about 
$750,000,000  in  property,  including  all  or  part  ownership  of  about  300  fac- 
tories, all  the  oil  reserves,  75%  of  Danubian  shipping,  and  even  banks,  joint 
stock  companies,  urban  real  estate,  and  farmsteads.  The  Russians  also  de- 
manded extraterritorial  rights  in  connection  with  these  assets.  The  West- 
ern powers  felt  that  this  would  maim  Austria  economically  and  virtually 
destroy  her  independence.  The  Russians  profited  by  the  stalemate:  in  the 
early  years  of  occupation  they  sent  goods  and  equipment  back  to  Russia, 
and  through  the  years  they  were  enabled  to  keep  an  army  within  striking 
distance  of  Italy  and  Trieste  and  to  station  troops  in  Hungary  and  Rumania 
in  order  to  guard  the  Red  Army's  lines  of  communication.  When  the 
Western  powers  repeatedly  urged  renewal  of  negotiations,  the  Russians 
pleaded  additional  excuses  and  eventually  contended  that  there  could  be 
no  Austrian  treaty  until  the  government  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
was  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  peace  treaty. 

Austrian  leaders  boldly  committed  their  country  to  the  West,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  Marshall  Plan  in  the  face  of  Russian  opposition.  At  best, 
the  economic  future  of  Austria  was  bleak:  for  political  reasons  it  would 
never  be  allowed  to  join  Germany,  and  neither  the  Western  powers  nor  its 
own  people  would  allow  it  to  join  the  Soviet  sphere.  (After  a  few  years  the 
Russians  themselves  made  no  further  effort  to  integrate  even  their  own 
zone  into  the  Eastern  orbit. )  Vienna  remained  a  head  without  a  body,  and 
Austria  failed  really  to  integrate  into  either  world. 

The   Problem   of  Germany 

It  was  Germany  that  was  crucial  for  the  future  balance  of  power,  and 
with  respect  to  Germany  there  was  at  first  some  agreement.  Germany  was 
divided  into  four  zones  of  occupation.  Tlie  Russians  got  the  agricultural 
East,  the  Americans  the  mountainous  South,  the  British  the  industrial 
Ruhr  and  commercial  Hamburg,  the  French  the  Rhineland.  Berlin,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Russian  zone,  was  itself  divided  into  four  zones.  An  Allied 
Control  Council,  consisting  of  the  four  zone  commanders,  was  set  up  to 
coordinate  certain  policies  in  all  zones.  Germany  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
single  economic  unit.  There  were  to  be  central  administrative  agencies  for 
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transport,  communications,  finance,  industry,  foreign  trade.  There  were  to 
be  common  Allied  policies  on  these  and  on  matters  of  currency  and  bank- 
ing, production,  wages  and  prices,  and  reparations.  Cartels  and  all  excessive 
economic  concentrations  were  to  be  eliminated.  Industries  producing  arma- 
ments, aircraft,  seagoing  ships,  aluminum,  synthetic  gasoline,  and  ball  bear- 
ings were  to  be  prohibited,  and  production  of  other  metals  and  chemicals 
was  to  be  restricted  to  peacetime  needs.  Germany  was  to  be  allowed  a  steel 
capacity  of  7,500,000  tons  a  year  and  a  production  of  5,800,000  tons.  (Ger- 
many's production  was  18,000,000  tons  in  1929.)  In  general,  Germany  was 
to  be  allowed  an  industrial  capacity  somewhat  below  55%  of  the  1938 
level.  (It  was  estimated  that  this  would  give  the  Germans  a  standard  of 
living  approximating  depression  years.)  Industrial  capital  equipment  which 
would  produce  in  excess  of  this  was  to  be  distributed  as  reparations.  The 
Soviet  and  Polish  share  would  be  taken  from  the  Soviet  zone  in  Germany, 
the  shares  of  the  other  allies  from  the  Western  zones.  In  addition,  Russia 
would  get  25%  of  the  equipment  removed  from  the  Western  zones,  receiv- 
ing 10%  without  payment,  and  paying  for  15%  in  food  and  other  products 
from  the  East. 

There  was  easier  agreement  on  other  matters:  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
party,  removal  of  all  Nazi  influence  from  German  life,  punishment  of  war 
criminals,  disarmament,  disbandment  of  all  armed  forces,  abolition  of  the 
General  Staff,  destruction  of  all  military  equipment  and  of  all  war-serving 
industries.  The  Western  powers  agreed  to  Polish  annexation  of  most  of  East 
Prussia  (thus  eliminating  the  Corridor)  and  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  to  Rus- 
sian administration  of  the  northern  part  of  East  Prussia,  including  the  city 
of  Konigsberg.  However,  Poland's  occupation  of  eastern  Germany  up  to  the 
Oder  and  the  western  Neisse  was  another  matter;  and  while  the  United 
States  and  Britain  acquiesced,  they  reserved  final  judgment  for  the  peace 
conference.  Both  feared  that  Polish  annexation  of  this  area  would  poison 
German-Polish  relations  permanently,  inflame  German  nationalism,  make 
Poland  dependent  on  Russia,  and  render  difficult  the  feeding  of  the  Ger- 
man nation. 

Economic  cooperation  was  the  first  to  break  dov^Ti  and  after  that  eventu- 
ally came  the  breakdovm  of  all  other  forms  of  cooperation.  The  Russians 
paid  little  heed  to  the  basic  policy  that  Germany  should  be  administered  as 
an  economic  unit.  The  commander  in  the  Soviet  zone  repeatedly  vetoed 
economic  measures  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Allied  Control  Council. 
The  Russians  took  as  reparations  both  capital  equipment  and  currently  pro- 
duced goods,  in  defiance  of  the  Council.  They  failed  to  make  deliveries  of 
food  to  the  Western  zones.  At  the  same  time,  they  put  their  reparations 
bill  at  $10,000,000,000,  which  the  Western  powers  considered  too  high, 
complained  that  they  were  not  getting  their  share  of  dismantled  equipment 
from  the  Western  zones,  and  demanded  reparations  out  of  current  produc- 
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tion,  to  which  the  Western  powers  had  never  agreed.  The  Western  powers 
pointed  out  that  the  Russians  had  failed  to  make  their  dehveries,  that 
German  production  was  even  below  the  level  allowed  by  the  Control 
Council,  that  the  costs  of  German  imports  and  of  the  occupation  were  a 
first  charge  and  had  priority  over  reparation  payments,  that  these  costs 
exceeded  what  the  Western  powers  themselves  were  getting  as  reparations, 
and  that  any  payment  to  Russia  out  of  current  production  would  in  fact 
come  from  American  taxpayers. 

By  the  middle  of  1946  the  chief  problem  seemed  to  be  not  how  to  keep 
German  production  down  but  how  to  increase  it.  Germans  were  producing 
even  below  the  levels  planned  by  the  victors,  and  the  Germans  were  on  a 
bare  subsistence  diet.  Dangerous  bottlenecks  existed  in  coal  and  transport. 
Germany  was  still  the  industrial  center  of  Europe,  and  Europe's  recovery 
revolved  around  German  coal  and  German  industry.  Perhaps  the  relocation 
of  German  factories  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Czechoslovakia  would  redis- 
tribute industrial  power  in  Europe;  but  the  obstacles  were  stupendous,  and 
even  the  value  of  those  factories  already  transplanted  to  new  locations  was 
seen  to  have  been  greatly  overestimated.  How  long  could  recovery  be  post- 
poned to  work  so  revolutionary  a  transformation?  Would  American  and 
British  taxpayers  consent  to  pour  money  indefinitely  into  an  impoverished 
Germany?  Americans  and  Britons  began  to  reappraise  their  whole  policy 
toward  Germany,  dismantling  slowed  down,  and  fewer  factories  were 
removed. 

There  was  never  any  mistake  about  the  French  program  toward  Ger- 
many. It  pleaded  for  severing  the  Saar,  the  Rhineland,  and  the  Ruhr  from 
Germany.  France  would  annex  the  Saar,  the  Rhineland  would  become  a 
separate  state  under  permanent  French  occupation,  and  the  Ruhr  would  be 
placed  under  an  international  regime  with  its  industries  largely  in  French, 
Belgian,  and  Dutch  hands.  The  remainder  of  Germany  would  become  a 
highly  decentralized  confederation,  like  the  Germanic  Bund  after  1815. 
German  economy  and  armaments  would  remain  under  control  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  victorious  powers.  Many  dismantled  German  factories  would  be 
relocated  in  France,  for  it  was  "as  easy  to  ship  German  coal  to  Lorraine  as 
Lorraine  ore  to  Germany."  The  French  tried  to  keep  Russia  and  the  West- 
ern powers  together  on  Germany,  and  many  Frenchmen  feared  that  Gen- 
eral Lucius  Clay's  policies  were  heading  toward  a  revived  German  industry 
with  much  of  the  same  old  crowd  in  control. 

In  the  Eastern  zone,  the  Russians  encouraged  the  Communist-dominated 
Socialist  Unity  party  and  moved  toward  one-party  government.  The  Poles 
and  the  Russians  distributed  land  to  the  peasants,  destroyed  the  old  junker 
class,  and  nationalized  some  industries  in  East  Germany.  The  Russian 
reparations  policy  and  support  of  Polish  expansion  into  German  territory 
were  intensely  unpopular  with  the  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  Russian 
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encouragement  of  centralized  government  on  the  pattern  of  the  Weimar 
repubhc  (in  the  hope,  the  Western  powers  beheved,  that  it  could  be  used 
by  Communists  to  get  control  of  all  Germany),  and  insistence  that  the 
Ruhr,  the  Rhineland,  and  the  Saar  be  retained  by  Germany  were  popular 
with  the  Germans.  However,  the  Russians  were  primarily  interested  in 
reparations  and  in  a  Germany  that  could  no  longer  menace  the  Slavic 
world,  and  as  a  means  to  these  ends  they  favored  joint  four-power  control 
of  the  Ruhr  industries.  The  French  did  not  like  the  Russian  stand  on  the 
Saar.  The  United  States  and  Britain  were  opposed  to  the  Russians'  having 
a  hand  in  the  Ruhr,  and  killed  the  proposition  by  countering  with  a  plan 
for  four-power  control  of  Upper  Silesian  industries. 

The  British  shared  the  American  view  that  the  truncating  of  Germany 
would  stimulate  intransigent  German  nationalism  and  prevent  economic 
recovery.  They  also  agreed  with  the  Americans  that  European  recovery 
depended  on  German  recovery  and  that  German  production  would  have  to 
be  stimulated  to  do  better  than  it  was  doing  in  1946.  However,  the  British 
shared  the  French  fears  with  respect  to  American  softness  toward  Ger- 
many's old  industrialists.  The  British  Labour  government  encouraged  the 
Social  Democrats  and  made  plans  to  nationalize  the  Ruhr  industries  and 
some  other  industries  in  the  British  zone. 

In  the  American  zone,  administration  was  gradually  transferred  to  German 
ofEcials,  first  on  the  local,  then  on  the  land  (state)  level.  Literally  thousands 
of  Americans— military  personnel  and  civilians— participated  in  democra- 
tization programs.  The  Americans  minimized  economic  controls  and 
encouraged  free-enterprise  policies.  They  got  on  best  with  the  Catholic 
parties,  the  remnants  of  the  old  Center  party  and  the  rising  Christian 
Democratic  party.  During  1946  official  American  long-range  policy  for  all 
Germany  was  declared  to  be  reexamination  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  reten- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  Rhineland  and  the  Ruhr,  sympathy  for  French 
aspirations  in  the  Saar,  eventual  political  unification  of  Germany  as  a  de- 
centralized federal  state  under  a  democratic  constitution,  economic  unity 
for  Germany  as  contemplated  at  Potsdam,  and  revision  upward  of  the 
levels  of  economic  production.  To  the  charges  that  American  policy  in 
Germany  was  soft,  the  Americans  replied  with  a  draft  treaty  on  the  dis- 
armament and  demilitarization  of  Germany  in  which  the  United  States 
promised  to  share  responsibility  for  Germany's  future  up  to  twenty-five 
years  (and  even  forty  years  if  the  other  powers  wished)  and  to  join  the 
other  powers  in  limiting  Germany's  war  potential  and  in  maintaining  in- 
spection teams  to  enforce  these  limitations.  This  indeed— a  definite  com- 
mitment to  remain  in  Europe  for  a  generation— would  have  been  a 
revolutionary  step  in  American  foreign  policy,  but  both  the  Russians  and 
the  French  were  cold  to  the  plan.  The  Russians  apparently  hoped  that 
within  a  few  years  the  Americans  would  withdraw  from  Europe.  The 
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French  hoped  for  something  more— a  mutual  assistance  pact — and  were 
skeptical  of  any  paper  arrangement  that  posed  as  a  substitute  for  the  perma- 
nent maiming  of  Germany  economically  and  for  the  actual  redistribution 
of  industrial  power  in  Europe. 

Failure  to  agree  on  implementing  the  Potsdam  decisions  giving  Germany 
economic  unity  was  made  clear  at  the  Moscow  Conference  in  the  spring  of 
1947.  This  conference  marked  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Anticipating  failure, 
the  Americans  and  British  had  agreed  earlier  (January  1947)  to  an  eco- 
nomic merger  of  their  zones.  This  agreement  involved  pooling  resources, 
allocating  supplies  according  to  need,  common  food  rations,  and  a  common 
export-import  program.  From  time  to  time  additional  activities  were  in- 
cluded. Attempts  were  made  to  draw  the  French  into  the  arrangements  and 
convert  bizonia  into  trizonia.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1948, 
at  the  time  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  dropping  of  the  Communists  from 
the  French  government,  that  the  French  agreed,  and  then  it  was  not  to  tri- 
zonia but  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  West  German  federal  gov- 
ernment including  the  French  zone.  In  order  to  secure  French  cooperation 
the  Americans  and  British  consented  to  the  Saar's  incorporation  into  the 
French  economy,  larger  coal  allocations  to  France,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  international  authority  (the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Benelux  nations)  to  exercise  some  control  over  Ruhr  industries, 
primarily  to  allocate  coal  and  steel  as  between  German  consumption  and 
export.  Even  so,  the  decision  to  establish  a  West  German  government 
and  encourage  German  industrial  recovery  was  unpopular  in  France. 

The  merger  of  the  American  and  British  zones  in  1947  had  momentous 
consequences.  The  British,  under  American  pressure,  jettisoned  their  plans 
to  nationalize  the  Ruhr  industries,  and  increasingly  free-enterprise  policies 
prevailed.  Even  more  important,  this  merger  indicated  a  willingness  to 
recognize  two  Germanys  and  two  Europes.  However,  the  Western  powers 
were  cautious.  At  first  they  emphasized  that  the  merger  was  merely  eco- 
nomic and  not  political  Then  after  political  merger  took  place  they 
emphasized  that  the  division  of  Germany  was  only  temporary.  Care  had  to 
be  taken  lest  German  national  feeling  be  inflamed.  The  division  of  Ger- 
many, deplored  by  all  Germans,  was  particularly  galling  to  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  accused  their  political  opponents  of  acquiescing  in  a 
divided  Germany  in  the  hopes  of  coming  to  power  in  a  predominantly 
conservative.  Catholic  West  Germany. 

For  years  both  the  United  States  and  Russia  would  talk  bravely  of  unify- 
ing Germany,  but  neither  really  meant  it.  Both  still  feared  that  the  German 
problem  had  not  been  solved,  that  a  reunited  Germany  would  be  danger- 
ous to  peace.  (Nationalistic,  racist,  militarist,  and  authoritarian  traditions 
persisted;  many  Germans  resented  not  Hitler  but  Hitler's  failure;  by  1950 
scores  of  neo-Nazi  parties  swarmed  in  the  Western  zone.)  Although  there 
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were  many  neutralists  in  Germany,  both  powers  feared  that  if  they  left 
Germany,  the  whole  would  fall  to  the  other  side,  putting  the  balance  of 
power  in  grave  peril.  The  Russians  preferred  not  to  withdraw— perhaps  in 
the  state  of  eastern  European  opinion  they  dared  not  withdraw— their  enor- 
mous military  salient  from  the  center  of  Europe.  As  had  so  often  happened 
in  the  past,  Germany,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  was  split  nationally  and 
ideologically  by  the  rival  forces  of  the  time.  The  powers  would  continue 
to  write  propaganda  notes  urging  a  united  Germany,  but  each  time  their 
proposals  would  founder  on  the  question  of  what  constituted  proper  in- 
spection of  free  elections. 

1947:  The  Year  of  Decision 

In  the  spring  of  1947  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  United  States  decisively 
shifted  direction.  The  organization  of  a  Western  zone  in  Germany  inde-  ~^ 
pendently  of  Russia  acknowledged  a  split  Europe.  The  far  more  dramatic 
enunciation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  with  respect  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
proclaimed  the  policy  of  containing  communism.  Tlie  latter  was  a  revolu- 
tionary landmark  in  American  policy,  for  the  United  States  acknowledged 
a  sphere  of  influence  in  the  faraway  Middle  East  where  it  had  never  had 
the  traditional  though  amorphous  interest  it  had  had  in  China;  a  sphere 
of  influence,  too,  in  no  way  connected  with  American  responsibilities  for 
liquidating  affairs  in  the  defeated  countries. 

In  a  somewhat  shrill  message  to  Gongress  in  March  1947  Truman  asked 
for  $400,000,000  for  military  and  economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
dispatch  of  military  supplies,  and  the  sending  of  civilian  and  military 
missions  to  supervise  aid  and  to  help  train  the  Greek  and  Turkish  armies. 
In  the  background  was  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Straits,  and  the  EAM 
guerrilla  war,  aided  by  Gommunist  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria, 
against  the  Greek  government.  The  eastern  Mediterranean  was  considered 
of  vital  strategic  importance.  The  situation  was  no  more  critical  than  it 
had  been  for  months,  but  the  new  element  was  the  decision  of  the  over- 
extended British  to  withdraw  from  Greece.  The  crisis  tone  of  the  Truman 
message  indicated  that  officials  felt  that  the  American  people  needed  a 
jolt  to  arouse  them  to  support  so  revolutionary  a  departure. 

At  first  the  reaction  was  one  of  shock.  Liberals  and  leftists  in  Europe 
disliked  the  language,  spirit,  and  arguments  of  the  message.  They  felt  it 
committed  America  to  a  crusade  against  communism,  to  a  twentieth- 
century  neo-Metternich  system.  At  home  the  Wallaceites  thought  it 
presaged  war,  the  old  isolationists  were  outraged,  and  many  international- 
ists were  indignant  that  the  United  Nations  had  been  bypassed.  Every- 
where it  was  anxiously  asked.  Did  this  mean  opposition  to  communism 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  eventually  a  third  world  war?  American  opin- 
ion rallied  when  it  was  made  clear  that  the  Americans  were  merely  taking 
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over  in  a  limited  area  responsibilities  that  the  British  could  no  longer  afford 
to  carry.  Friends  of  the  United  Nations  were  pacified  when  the  Vanden- 
berg  Amendment  promised  that  the  aid  program  would  cease  whenever  the 
United  Nations  itself  decided  that  its  own  capacity  to  take  effective  action 
in  this  critical  area  made  the  continuance  of  American  aid  unnecessary.  The 
bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  by  large  majorities.  The  bulk  of  the 
opposition  came  from  Midwest  Republicans,  representing  the  persistence 
of  isolationist  sentiment. 

In  Europe,  then,  the  acceptance  of  two  worlds  came  in  the  spring  of 
1947.  The  turn  in  Asia  came  a  year  later:  in  Japan,  with  the  fall  of  Katayama 
in  February  1948  and  the  restoration  to  power  of  Japan's  shopworn  prewar 
politicians;  in  Korea,  with  the  United  Nations  decision,  likewise  in  Febru- 
ary, to  go  ahead  with  elections  in  South  Korea  independently  of  the 
People's  Republic  in  the  North;  and  in  China,  when  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  April  1948  ofEcially  committed  the  United  States  to 
Chiang's  war  against  the  Communists.  The  cold  war  had  arrived.  Hence- 
forth the  chief  energy  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  affairs  would  be 
directed  toward  building  the  economic  and  military  defenses  of  the  "free 
world." 
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In  1947  foreigners,  on  balance,  owed  the  United  States  $11,300,000,000 
for  goods  and  services.  Most  of  the  goods  and  services  were  going  to 
Europe,  which  desperately  needed  food,  feed,  fertilizer,  fuel,  and  modern- 
ized equipment.  As  the  world  stood  in  1947,  much  of  these  would  have  to 
continue  to  come  from  the  United  States.  But  how  could  Europeans  get 
dollars?  Their  own  production  for  export  was  down  and  the  United  States 
would  not  need  or  take  an  equivalent  in  European  goods  and  services  even 
if  produced.  (The  United  States,  unlike  Britain  when  she  was  the  creditor 
nation,  was  a  large  producer  of  both  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods.)  Private  credit  was  not  available.  Large  government  loans  would 
complicate  the  dollar  gap  and  make  Europeans  dependent  on  the  United 
States  indefinitely.  Increasingly  it  was  felt  that  the  American  government 
should  make  European  credits  available  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  form  of  enormous  grants  and  thus  allow  Europe  to  in- 
crease vastly  its  agricultural  and  industrial  production  within  a  short  time, 
restore  its  intra-European  trade,  become  big  exporters  again  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  within  a  few  years  "normalize"  the  international  trading 
situation.  Otherwise  the  crisis  would  drag  on  for  decades.  Such  a  program 
would  insure  American  prosperity,  and  in  the  event  Russia  and  eastern 
Europe  declined  to  participate  it  would  strengthen  the  Western  world 
to  meet  the  continuing  threat  of  communist  expansion. 

Large-scale  Economic  Aid  to  Europe:  The  ERP 

Before  such  a  grand  scale  of  economic  aid  was  voted  for  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  insisted  that  the  European  countries  produce  a 
joint  (and  not  a  country-by-country)  plan  for  European  recovery  and  that 
the  plan  emphasize  permanent  economic  cooperation  among  the  partici- 
pating countries  themselves.  Accordingly,  European  nations  formed  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  and  pre- 
sented a  plan  asking  for  around  $22,000,000,000  over  a  four-year  period 
during  which  European  countries,  dovetailing  their  economies  as  never 
before,  would  strive  to  reach  certain  production  goals  in  agriculture,  fuel, 
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power,  transport,  merchant  fleets,  and  modernization  of  equipment.  For 
instance,  coal  production  was  the  important  item  in  Britain,  food  in  France 
and  Italy.  The  United  States  government  would  furnish  the  credits  in 
the  form  of  grants,  not  loans.  The  United  States  would  be  the  source  of 
much  of  the  goods  and  equipment  and  would  furnish  technicians  and 
managerial  assistance  to  help  Europeans  modernize  their  agricultural 
and  industrial  production,  Europeans  would  create  and  maintain  internal 
financial  stability,  plan  national  production  goals  on  an  intra-European 
basis,  and  begin  work  on  permanent  intra-European  economic  cooperation. 
Even  before  the  Marshall  Plan  was  voted  by  Congress,  the  three  Benelux 
countries  had  organized  a  customs  union,  and  other  customs  unions  were 
being  negotiated  by  the  Scandinavian  countries,  by  France  and  Italy,  and 
by  Greece  and  Turkey. 

To  begin  with,  the  Marshall  Plan  offer  was  made  to  Russia  and  eastern 
Europe  as  well  as  to  western  Europe.  Indeed,  Western  governments  would 
not  have  accepted  without  the  offer  to  Russia,  for  Europeans  did  not  want 
a  split  Europe,  and  the  majority  of  west  European  peoples  either  felt 
friendly  to  Russia  or  feared  to  antagonize  her.  But  Russia  refused  to  join, 
and  following  her  example  the  eastern  European  countries  (even  Finland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  which  were  economically  oriented  to  the  West)  also 
refused.  The  plan  required  the  participating  countries  to  furnish  statistics 
as  to  their  economic  conditions  and  it  allowed  the  United  States  to  exercise 
some  control  over  their  internal  budgets.  The  Russians  found  this  intoler- 
able for  themselves  and  for  their  satellites.  Moreover,  such  a  plan  would 
mean  less  Russian  control  in  her  own  orbit,  and  the  stabilizing  of  the 
European  economy  on  a  capitalist  basis  with  the  United  States  in  a  domi- 
nant position.  Finally,  the  whole  plan  envisaged  a  restoration  of  the  rela- 
tively free  and  multilateral  trading  pattern  of  the  pre-1914  period,  and  the 
Russian  system  would  have  difficulty  fitting  itself  into  such  a  pattern. 

As  the  Marshall  Plan  was  taking  shape,  during  the  latter  part  of  1947 
and  the  first  part  of  1948,  the  Russians  met  the  challenge  by  further  push- 
ing the  economic  integration  of  their  own  orbit.  Each  of  the  Russian 
satellites  had  its  own  two-,  three-,  or  five-year  plan,  and  these  were  speeded 
up,  which  meant  increased  activity  in  reconstruction,  land  reform,  mechan- 
ization of  agriculture,  nationalizing  of  industry.  The  extent  of  nationaliza- 
tion differed  from  country  to  country,  as  did  the  extent  of  direct  Soviet 
participation.  In  some  countries  some  industries  were  nationalized  as 
joint  enterprises,  such  as  the  Soviet-Hungarian  and  Soviet-Rumanian 
companies  in  banking,  transportation,  timber,  and  oil.  Trade  between  the 
satellites  and  with  Russia  was  encouraged,  although  trade  with  the  West 
was  not  prohibited.  Increased  Communist  activity  in  the  East  in  response 
to  the  Marshall  challenge  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cominform 
in  the  fall  of  1947,  and  the  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  in  February 
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1948.  Communist  seizure  of  power  in  Czechoslovakia  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  West,  for  while  it  was  known  that  the  Communist  Party  had 
been  the  first  party  in  that  coutnry  since  1946,  it  was  also  clear  that 
Communists  were  far  from  being  a  majority. 

However,  the  Russians  may  have  pushed  their  satellites  too  importu- 
nately, for  in  the  spring  of  1948  came  the  dramatic  and  highly  important 
break  with  Tito.  Tito  was  read  out  of  the  Cominform,  and  Yugoslavia  took 
herself  out  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  The  deviation  of  Yugoslavia  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  number  of  factors.  Yugoslavia  did  not  border  on  Russia;  it 
faced  the  Adriatic  and  the  West  and  had  open  lines  of  communication 
with  the  outside.  It  did  not  feel  the  need  of  protection  from  Germany  as 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  did.  Its  leader  was  a  great  figure  in  his  own 
right  and  had  come  to  power  largely  without  Russia's  help.  Land  in  Yugo- 
slavia for  the  most  part  had  not  been  held  by  feudal  landlords  but  by 
small-holding  and  individualistic  peasants  who  would  resent  collectiviza- 
tion and  too  literal  an  application  of  Soviet  methods  to  agriculture.  Tito 
himself  declared  that  communism  should  be  adapted  to  national  needs, 
conditions,  and  cultures.  The  defection  of  Tito  was  a  sensation;  it  showed 
that  the  Communist  international  front  might  be  split  and  a  more  multiple 
balance  of  power  established;  it  suggested  that  Mao  in  large  and  populous 
China  might  be  no  mere  puppet  of  the  Kremlin.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  was  especially  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  Titoism.  Stalinist 
Communists  feared  the  spread  of  Titoism,  and  the  followers  of  Gomulka 
in  Poland,  Kostov  and  Petkov  in  Bulgaria,  and  Nagy  in  Hungary  were 
closely  watched. 

On  the  whole  European  front  the  lines  were  drawn  for  a  bitter  fight 
over  the  Marshall  Plan.  Communists  withdrew  from  the  French  and  Italian 
governments  and  intensified  their  political  war  against  noncommunists. 
A  bitter  campaign  against  America  was  launched  and  everyhere  appeared 
the  slogan  ''Marshall  aid  means  martial  aid."  Serious  strikes  occurred  in 
all  parts  of  non-Soviet  Europe.  In  Greece  the  government  enacted  an  anti- 
strike  law  providing  for  the  death  penalty.  The  Marshall  Plan  split  the 
French  labor  unions  and  a  minority  seceded  from  the  Communist-domi- 
nated CGT  to  form  Jouhaux's  Force  Ouvriere.  Russia  and  the  West 
clashed  head  on  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  Germany  the  Russians  showed 
their  resentment  over  the  Marshall  Plan  and  over  the  West's  rebuilding 
of  West  Germany  by  attempting  to  force  the  Western  powers  out  of 
Berlin.  The  result  was  the  blockade  of  Berlin  beginning  in  the  spring  of 
1948  and  the  subsequent  successful  air-lift  relief.  In  Italy,  the  conflict 
reached  a  climax  in  the  April  18  elections,  in  which  the  Communist-Nenni 
Socialist  alliance  bade  fair  to  capture  the  country.  On  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tion Russia  came  out  for  the  return  of  Italy's  colonies.  The  United  States 
and  Britain  countered  with  the  declaration  that  the  Free  Territory  of 
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Trieste  would  be  returned  to  Italy.  Equally  persuasive,  on  April  3  Presi- 
dent Truman  signed  the  recently  enacted  Marshall  Plan  in  time  to  influ- 
ence the  Italian  election.  De  Gasperi's  Christian  Democrats  won  in  a 
hard-fought  contest.  Indeed,  the  battle  over  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
contests  which  came  out  of  it  in  late  1947  and  early  1948  constituted  the 
crucial  postwar  conflict  for  western  Europe.  Communism  in  western 
Europe  was  contained,  and  the  Marshall  Plan  promised  even  better  condi- 
tions designed  to  keep  it  in  check. 

At  home  the  Republicans  were  divided  over  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  Senator  Taft  faced  both  ways,  and  Senator  Wherry  led  a  fight 
against  it.  However,  as  the  program  increasingly  appeared  as  a  plan  to 
check  communism,  as  well  as  a  constructive  measure  to  stabilize  the  world 
economy,  conservatives  and  Republicans  fell  in  behind  the  ERP.  The 
Czechoslovak  coup  and  the  imminence  of  the  Italian  elections  melted 
much  of  the  opposition.  As  finally  approved,  $4,000,000,000  as  a  grant 
and  $1,000,000,000  as  a  loan  were  provided  for  European  economic  aid  for 
a  twelve-month  period.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  was 
set  up  as  an  agency  independent  of  the  State  Department  to  administer 
the  program.  There  was  disappointment  over  some  of  the  nationalistic 
provisions  of  the  plan:  the  cut  from  $22,000,000,000  to  $17,000,000,000 
as  the  total  contemplated  for  the  four  years;  the  cut  from  $6,800,000,000 
for  fifteen  months  to  $5,000,000,000  for  twelve  months;  the  fact  that  one- 
fifth  of  this  was  a  loan  and  not  a  grant;  the  subsidy-to-American-agriculture 
feature  which  encouraged  the  ECA  to  get  rid  of  domestic  agricultural  sur- 
pluses; the  guarantee  of  the  convertibility  into  dollars  of  private  American 
investments  in  the  participating  countries;  the  requirement  that  the  partici- 
pating nations  help  furnish  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials  for  the  United 
States;  the  provision  that  half  of  all  ERP  cargoes  shipped  from  the  United 
States  be  carried  on  American  vessels  (whose  rates  were  higher  than  those 
of  European  carriers ) ;  the  eligibility  of  Spain  for  inclusion  in  the  program; 
the  belief  that  West  Germany  was  given  a  preferential  place  in  the  pro- 
gram (it  was  granted  more  than  the  GEEC  recommended)  and  that 
General  Clay  was  more  interested  in  German  recovery  than  in  Germany's 
integration  into  the  European  economy. 

The  participating  ERP  countries,  in  the  order  of  their  inclusion  in  the 
program,  were  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Denmark,  Austria,  Belgium,  Greece, 
the  Netherlands,  Iceland,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Britain, 
West  Germany,  Portugal,  Trieste. 

"The  Results  of  ERP  in  Action  f 

The  ERP  worked  mainly  in  four  ways.  First,  the  ECA  operated  as  a 
financial  agency  providing  government  funds  for  the  purchase  of  goods, 
most  of  which  moved  through  private  trade  channels  in  the  United  States. 
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Food,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  fuel  for  current  consumption  were  the  main 
items  during  the  first  months  of  the  program;  but  later,  raw  materials  and 
equipment  for  production  took  first  place.  Second,  the  EGA  authorized 
"offshore"  purchases  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Canada  and  Latin 
America.  This  saved  scarce  American  materials,  helped  non-European 
countries,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reestablishment  of  multilateral 
international  trade.  Third,  each  participating  government  was  required  to  -> 
set  up  counterpart  funds  into  which  it  paid  in  its  own  currency  what  it 
had  received  for  the  ERP  goods  when  it  sold  them  to  its  own  people. 
(The  EGA  could  draw  on  up  to  5%  of  these  funds  for  administrative 
expenses  and  to  help  pay  for  strategic  materials  for  the  United  States.) 
The  participating  government,  with  EGA  approval,  used  these  funds 
where  they  could  best  improve  recovery  and  financial  stability.  In  Italy 
counterpart  funds  were  used  mainly  on  public-works  reconstruction  pro- 
grams, in  France  for  debt  retirement  but  mainly  for  capital  investment,  and 
in  Britain  for  debt  retirement  to  check  inflation.  Fourth,  the  EGA  and  7 
the  OEEG  encouraged  convertibility  of  currencies  and  intra-European 
trade,  which  was  boosted  by  setting  up  the  Intra-European  Payments  and 
Cooperation  Agreements  under  which  European  creditor  countries  on 
a  bilateral  basis  made  grants  of  drawing  rights  to  their  European  debtors 
and  received  matching  dollar  aid  from  the  EGA.  After  1950  an  improved 
system  was  set  up,  the  Europeon  Payments  Union,  which  provided  multi- 
lateral cancellation  of  trading  debits  and  credits  and  would  make  each 
country  a  net  debtor  or  creditor  of  the  whole  group  rather  than  of  indi- 
vidual members.  After  the  end  of  the  year  a  creditor  nation  received  EGA 
grants  to  close  the  trade  gap. 

The  Marshall  Plan  was  the  chief  way  the  American  capitalist  system 
made  its  impact  felt  in  Europe.  The  EGA  discouraged  European  exchange 
controls,  import  quotas,  tariffs,  cartels,  American  administrators  of  EGA 
and  American  businessmen,  who  went  to  Europe  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
years  to  advise  European  governments  and  businessmen,  encouraged  free 
and  competitive  capitalism  and  the  streamlined  methods  of  American 
business.  Frequently  they  took  an  even  more  active  part  against  socialist 
measures  and  Socialist  parties  than  against  cartels.  Many  were  discour- 
aged that  they  did  not  make  a  more  permanent  impression  and  com- 
plained of  the  radicalism  of  European  labor,  of  the  feudal  mentality  of 
European  businessmen,  and  of  the  practice  of  doing  away  with  one  control 
and  then  substituting  another,  for  instance,  of  doing  away  with  an  import 
quota  and  then  getting  the  same  results  by  a  high  tariff  or  an  international 
cartel  arrangement. 

In  1947  the  dollar  gap  had  been  more  than  $11,000,000,000,  but  in  1948 
this  had  been  narrowed  to  $6,300,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  EGA  goods 
going  to  Europe,  our  foreign  exports  had  fallen  almost  $2,000,000,000  and 
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our  imports  had  increased  by  nearly  $1,500,000,000.  Industrial  production 
in  the  ERP  countries  was  up  14%,  agricultural  production  up  20%. 
Europe  was  importing  less,  exporting  more,  and  "paying"  for  much  of  its 
imports  by  ERP  grants.  This  meant  cumulative  gains  for  the  next  years. 
The  funds  applied  by  EGA  the  first  year  amounted  to  about  5%  of  the 
national  income  of  the  participating  countries  as  a  group,  but  that  5% 
produced  a  much  greater  gain  than  was  proportionate,  because  it  provided 
the  scarce  equipment  which  helped  ease  bottlenecks.  In  1949  Congress 
authorized  $4,280,000,000  for  another  year  of  ERP.  By  the  first  quarter  of 
1950  exports  from  western  Europe  were  up  18%  over  the  prewar  level 
and  intra-European  trade  was  up  to  114%  of  1938.  The  dollar  gap  was 
further  narrowed. 
^  '  However,  the  ERP  was  only  one  factor  in  increasing  recovery.  By  the 
spring  of  1950  Europe  had  had  four  years  of  peace  and  her  economic 
bottlenecks  were  fewer.  Germany,  the  industrial  center  of  Europe,  was 
beginning  to  recover.  By  the  fall  of  1948  the  June  1949  production  goals 
of  ERP  had  already  been  met  in  West  Germany.  More  than  to  anything 
else,  recovery  in  Germany  was  due  to  reestablishing  ordinary  economic 
incentives  by  withdrawing  the  old  depreciated  currency  and  establishing 
a  more  stabilized  one.  (This  drastic  treatment  of  inflation,  although  a 
cruel  blow  to  holders  of  the  old  currency,  in  the  long  run  is  probably 
preferable  to  a  prolonged  and  progressive  deterioration  of  the  currency  as 
in  France.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  official  figures  of  European  recovery  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Europe's  population  was  higher  than  before  the  war, 
in  some  areas  acute  shortages  persisted,  inflation  continued,  and  the  gap 
between  wages  and  prices  was  wide.  The  social  reforms  promised  in  the 
war  years  mostly  failed  to  materialize,  and  in  some  countries  the  premature 
lifting  of  price,  rent,  and  social  controls  caused  distress.  Even  in  1954  the 
mass  of  Europeans  looked  back  to  1938,  even  to  1914,  as  better  days. 

Late  1949  and  1950  saw  a  steady  narrowing  of  the  dollar  gap.  Balance  of 
payments  seemed  nearing  an  equilibrium.  Tlie  first  year  of  rearmament  and 
the  Korean  crisis  caused  the  United  States  to  buy  enormous  stockpiles  of 
strategic  and  scarce  raw  materials,  much  of  this  in  the  sterling  area.  But 
by  1951  the  dollar  gap  was  widening  again.  Rearmament  had  produced 
inflation  and  rising  prices  in  the  United  States,  American  exports  were 
more  costly,  and  Europe  was  buying  more  goods  for  its  own  rearmament 
program  and  producing  less  of  exportable  goods.  In  1951,  the  cost  to 
Europe  of  its  worsening  terms  of  trade  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000,000  a 
year.  Congress  was  increasingly  reluctant  to  give  economic  aid,  and  the 
emphasis  shifted  more  each  year  to  military  aid  and  militar}'-end  items. 
(At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1953,  foreign  military  aid  for  the  vear 
amounted  to  about  $4,400,000,000  and  all  other  aid  to  almost  $2,600,000,- 
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000.  Western  Europe  and  dependent  areas  received  $3,500,000,000  in  mili- 
tary aid  and  $1,700,000,000  for  other  assistance.)  Meanwhile,  the  ERP 
had  become  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  and  then  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  The  EGA  had  become  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
Even  that  portion  appropriated  for  economic  aid  was  called  "defense 
support." 

By  1952  West  European  production  increases  were  leveling.  In  that 
year  the  trend  began  in  an  opposite  direction  and  for  the  first  time  since 
1947  there  was  an  over-all  decline  of  West  European  industrial  production. 
But  increased  industrial  production  was  only  part  of  the  problem.  Where 
would  West  Europe  find  markets  for  increased  production?  Experts  were 
predicting  that  a  huge  dollar  gap  would  become  chronic.  By  the  end  of 
1953  the  dollar  gap  was  running  around  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  The  cry 
arose,  "Trade,  not  aid!"  But  there  seemed  little  likelihood  that  the  United 
States  would  further  reduce  its  tariffs  to  any  extent.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 
saw  real  danger  of  a  "perhaps  disastrous  fissure  between  the  economies  of 
Europe  and  America."  And  West  Europeans  were  having  difficuty  recap- 
turing old  markets  in  East  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

The  OEEC  represented  the  most  ambitious  intra-European  cooperation 
yet  undertaken,  and  it  spurred  action  toward  a  more  extensive  West 
European  union.  In  1947  Britain  and  France  in  the  Treaty  of  Dunkirk 
had  made  a  hard  and  fast  military  alliance.  In  1948  Britain,  France,  and  the 
three  Benelux  countries,  in  the  Treaty  of  Brussels,  formed  the  Western 
Union,  pledged  economic  and  cultural  cooperation,  and  mutually  bound 
each  other  automatically  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  member  that  should 
be  attacked  in  its  European  territory  by  any  power.  On  May  5,  1949,  in  the 
Statute  of  London,  ten  nations  set  up  the  Council  of  Europe  with  its  seat 
at  Strasbourg:  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  the  three  Benelux  coun- 
tries, Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Ireland.  Later  five  others  were  added:  West 
Germany,  Iceland,  the  Saar,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

The  purposes  of  the  Gouncil  of  Europe  are  to  achieve  the  benefits  of 
greater  economic,  political,  and  cultural  cooperation;  to  check  communism; 
to  fit  Germany  with  safety  into  the  larger  life  of  Europe;  and  to  represent 
a  third  force  in  world  affairs.  There  are  three  organs:  the  Secretariat;  the 
Gommittee  of  Ministers,  consisting  of  the  foreign  or  special  minister  of 
each  member;  and  the  Consultative  Assembly,  where  representation  is 
based  roughly  on  population.  The  Consultative  Assembly  has  wide  powers 
of  discussion,  and  since  its  delegates  usually  represent  the  avant  garde  of 
European  union,  it  often  comes  in  conflict  with  the  more  conservative 
Committee  of  Ministers.  Delegates  to  the  Assembly  are  drawn  from  the 
home  parliaments,  but  the  custom  has  grown  up  of  sending  representatives 
of  all  the  major  domestic  parties,  and  these  are  seated  not  in  lumped 
national  groups  but  alphabetically  as  individuals.  For  instance,  during  the 
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second  year's  session  Churchill  sat  between  a  Belgian  and  an  Italian  dele- 
gate and  De  Valera  found  himself  seated  between  two  British  delegates. 
This  practice  is  closer  to  a  national  parliament  than  to  an  international 
organization:  national  delegations  split;  political  groups  in  one  country 
make  alliances  with  similar  groups  in  other  countries  against  dissimilar 
groups  in  their  own  country;  De  Valera,  when  out  of  office,  often  differed 
on  the  floor  from  his  fellow  Irish  delegates,  and  Churchill  debated  a  fellow 
British  delegate,  Hugh  Dalton,  and  the  two  frequently  voted  on  opposite 
sides  of  questions.  (This,  more  than  the  formal  arrangements,  is  the  most 
likely  way  a  body  which  begins  as  a  collection  of  out-groups  may  become 
an  in-group,  a  developing  state.  This  is  what  made  the  American  Constitu- 
tion work:  state  delegations  in  Congress  did  not  vote  en  bloc  against  other 
d'elegations,  but  all  delegations  split,  and  groups  in  each  delegation  joined 
groups  in  other  delegations  against  groups  in  their  own  delegations.) 
However,  this  is  only  a  tendency,  and  delegates  still  line  up  frequently  in 
national  blocs. 

The  chief  question  before  the  Assembly  has  been  the  method  of  co- 
operating. Should  it  be  intergoverninental,  federal,  or  functional?  Inter- 
governmentalists,  federalists,  and  functionalists  cross  national  lines  in  op- 
position to  members  of  their  own  delegations,  but  there  is  also  a  predomi- 
nantly national  conflict.  The  intergovernmentalists  want  to  keep  coopera- 
tion on  a  government-to-government  basis  as  represented  by  the  European 
Payments  Union.  The  federalists  want  to  build  a  federal  state  at  once  with 
wide  supranational  powers  and  with  an  assembly  elected  by  popular 
suffrage.  The  functionalists  want  to  create  supranational  activities  in  just 
one  area  at  a  time— a  slow  approach  to  federalism,  project  by  project.  (The 
Schuman  Plan,  the  European  Defense  Community,  and  the  proposed  pool 
for  agriculture,  transport,  and  development  of  African  colonies  are  examples 
of  the  functional  approach.)  The  federalists  are  strong  in  the  French  and 
Italian  delegations.  The  intergovernmentalists  are  strong  in  the  Scandi- 
navian and  British  delegations.  In  general,  the  Scandinavians  fear  too  close 
a  union  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this: 
their  more  or  less  isolationist  tradition;  their  standard  of  living,  higher 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  continent;  their  Protestantism  as  opposed  to 
Catholic  predominance  in  West  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy; 
their  lack  of  a  Communist  problem  at  home;  their  fear  for  their  national 
economic  and  social  controls.  Britain  takes  a  predominantly  intergovern- 
mental and  antifederalist  view  for  many  of  the  same  reasons.  In  addition, 
socialism  is  even  more  advanced  in  Britain,  and  the  Labour  Party  is 
committed  to  nationalization,  national  planning,  and  national  controls 
rather  than  to  removing  the  barriers  to  international  business  and  trade. 
Again,  Britain  has  strong  ties  with  Commonwealth  countries  and  the 
sterling  bloc,  and  these  might  come  in  conflict  with  continental  commit- 
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ments.  Perhaps  most  important,  the  convertibihty  crisis  of  1947,  the  de- 
valuation crisis  of  1949,  and  the  trading  crisis  of  1951  have  underscored  for 
the  British  that  convertibihty  means  a  rush  for  dollars  and  British  bank- 
ruptcy, and  that  Britain,  uniquely  dependent  upon  foreign  trade,  must 
maintain  as  best  it  can  complete  and  immediate  freedom  of  action  over 
any  revaluation  of  its  currency  and  over  import  and  export  controls.  How- 
ever, the  British  would  be  readier  to  join  a  North  Atlantic  federation  which 
included  the  United  States  than  a  mere  European  federation.  This  attitude 
of  the  British  was  unfortunate  for  European  federation.  Britain's  refusal 
to  go  beyond  the  Council  of  Europe  would  make  Germany  the  most  im- 
portant country  in  any  continental  federation,  and  this  in  turn  frightened 
many  in  France. 

Gradually  a  middle-of-the-road  functionalist  approach  has  prevailed,  but 
even  here  a  compromise  has  been  worked  out:  not  all  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  need  join  a  specific  supranational  authority  set  up  to 
coordinate  a  single  activity.  Thus  Britain  can  remain  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  yet  not  join  the  Schuman  Plan,  which  both  British 
Conservatives  and  Labourites  oppose.  (It  was  Conservative  Harold  Mac- 
Millan  who  said,  'The  British  people  will  never  hand  over  to  a  supra- 
national authority  the  right  to  close  British  pits  and  steelworks.")  However, 
the  federalists  have  not  given  up  and  are  still  working  to  create  a  general 
West  European  Assembly  based  on  popular  election. 

The  first  notable  triumph  of  the  project-by-project  functional  approach 
to  union  was  the  Schuman  Plan,  or  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
in  which  six  nations — France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  three  Benelux 
countries— sought  to  create  a  common  market  for  coal,  iron,  and  steel. 
Lorraine  ore  would  be  obtainable  in  Germany  and  other  participating 
countries  at  the  same  price  as  in  France;  Ruhr  coal  would  be  obtainable  in 
France  and  other  participating  countries  at  the  same  price  as  in  Germany; 
steel  would  be  available  to  users  in  all  participating  countries  at  the  same 
price.  The  whole  would  be  under  the  control  of  a  supranational  High  Au- 
thority consisting  of  nine  representatives.  The  Authority  would  be  limited  by 
a  common  Assembly;  a  Council  of  Ministers  representing  the  six  govern- 
ments; a  Consultative  Committee  to  represent  management,  labor,  and 
consumer  groups;  and  a  Court  of  Justice  to  keep  in  check  the  other  bodies. 
The  ECSC  went  into  effect  in  July  1952.  The  Schuman  Plan  was  significant 
not  only  because  it  pointed  the  way  to  greater  economic  prosperity  and 
suggested  federation  in  other  matters  (which  if  and  when  they  accumu- 
lated and  merged  would  mean  eventually  a  federal  state),  but  also  because 
it  diminished  the  risks  of  reviving  German  industry  and  restoring  German 
independence.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  suggest  to  the  French  a  similar 
device  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  German  rearmament — a  supranational  au- 
thority in  European  defense  matters,  the  European  Defense  Community 
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to  be  linked  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  rearmament  of  the  Western  world  and  the  system  of  alliances 
through  which  it  took  place. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

In  the  spring  of  1948  while  tensions  of  the  Marshall  Plan  conflict  were 
o  at  their  height,  President  Truman  called  for  American  rearmament.  Amer- 
icans were  asking,  "Is  ERP  enough?  Are  we  about  to  restore  German  and 
European  industry  only  to  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians?  To 
what  extent  should  we  provide  arms  for  western  Europe?  Should  we  give 
West  Europe  a  guarantee  of  American  armed  intervention  in  the  event 
of  a  Russian  attack?"  It  was  generally  agreed  that  only  large  grants  and 
something  like  lend-lease  would  provide  West  Europe  with  sufficient  arms 
to  withstand  attack.  In  June  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  Vandenberg 
Resolution  went  on  record  as  favoring  association  of  the  United  States 
with  regional  and  other  collective  arrangements  based  on  continuous  and 
effective  self-help.  This  was  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  a  North  Atlantic 
alliance. 

Russian  military  power  was  indeed  impressive,  and  had  the  Russians 
chosen  to  attack  in  Europe  they  would  have  met  with  only  token  re- 
sistance. All  that  would  have  opposed  a  Russian  advance  in  the  West  were 
half  a  dozen  American,  British,  and  French  divisions  in  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  alone  were  believed  to  have  from  175  to  200 
divisions  and  their  satellites  from  60  to  70  divisions.  A  "people's  police" 
was  believed  to  be  training  some  50,000  East  Germans.  The  Americans 
had  a  superiority  in  atomic  w'capons,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  atomic  weapons 
alone  could  win  a  war  should  Russia  overrun  Europe. 

North  Atlantic  pact  negotiations  continued  from  July  1948  to  the  final 
^,  signing  in  April  1949.  The  treaty  contemplated  the  maximum  of  defense 
exertions  on  the  part  of  each  member,  aid  and  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  joint  service  commands,  and  a  permanent  organization  which 
ultimately  involved  a  North  Atlantic  Council,  a  Secretary-General,  an  Inter- 
national Staff,  a  Military  Committee  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of 
NATO  members,  and  various  regional  planning  groups.  The  twelve  parties 
to  the  treaty  were:  the  United  States,  Canada,  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the 
three  Benelux  countries,  Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  semifascist  Portu- 
gal. Later  Greece  and  Turkey  were  admitted.  The  adherence  of  West 
Germany  at  this  time  was  out  of  the  question.  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
preferred  to  maintain  their  traditional  neutral  positions.  Ireland,  claiming 
that  she  could  not  honestly  participate  in  Western  defense  as  long  as 
Ulster  was  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  refused  to  join.  Franco's  Spain, 
said  to  have  twenty-two  divisions,  could  not  be  admitted  for  ideological 
reasons,  but  a  series  of  bilateral  economic  and  military  agreements  between 
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that  country  and  the  United  States  ultimately  brought  Spain  into  the  At- 
lantic system.  Yugoslavia  too,  with  about  thirty  divisions,  was  excluded  for 
ideological  reasons  and  because  of  the  Trieste  conflict  with  Italy.  However, 
Yugoslavia  likewise  came  in  through  the  back  door  by  a  series  of  agree- 
ments between  Tito  and  the  United  States,  between  Tito  and  Britain,  and 
between  Tito  and  France.  This  still  left  a  dangerous  flank  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  where  Russia  by  making  a  thrust  to  Suez  might  cut  the 
West's  communication  with  the  East  and  seize  the  Middle  Eastern  oil 
fields  upon  which  Europe  depended.  Nevertheless,  Iran  and  the  Arab 
states  refused  to  associate  themselves  in  a  Middle  Eastern  command 
when  this  was  later  proposed.  The  Middle  Eastern  states  refused  to  think 
of  themselves  as  committed  to  the  West;  they  were  interested  in  freeing 
themselves  from  "Western  imperialism"  and  in  modernizing  their  agri- 
culture and  industry.  Iran  was  on  the  eve  of  expelling  and  nationalizing 
the  British  oil  interests,  and  Egypt  was  concerned  with  getting  the  British 
out  of  Suez  and  the  Sudan.  Tlie  Arab  countries  keenly  resented  the  part 
played  by  the  United  States  in  establishing  a  Jewish  state  in  Israel.  The 
nationalist  movements  in  the  Middle  East  were  in  some  ways  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  Far  Eastern  movements  because  they  were 
more  erratic,  less  mature,  and  still  lacked  responsible  grass-roots  organiza- 
tion. 

The  rearmament  program  and  NATO  did  not  go  unchallenged.  The 
Russians  told  the  world  that  the  alliance  was  aggressive,  was  aimed  at  re- 
arming Germany  and  starting  a  third  world  war,  and  would  bring  atomic 
bases  to  the  very  doorstep  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Noncommunist  leftist 
groups  in  western  Europe,  notably  the  Bevanite  wing  of  the  British 
Labour  Party,  claimed  that  the  rearmament  program  was  the  result  of 
a  superficial  analysis  of  the  international  situation;  that  the  world  was  not 
immediately  endangered  by  Russia;  that  the  Russians  were  still  too  weak 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  last  war  to  start  another;  that  the  peoples 
of  both  eastern  and  western  Europe  were  primarily  concerned  with  recuper- 
ation; and  that  by  putting  first  emphasis  on  arms  the  Americans  (who  had 
come  out  of  the  war  unscathed,  had  not  seen  a  bomb  dropped  on  their 
homeland,  and  had  more  productive  power  than  before  the  war)  would 
exacerbate  tensions  and  divert  the  West  from  long-time  basic  reforms 
which  alone  could  win  the  ultimate  victory  over  communism.  The  Bevan- 
ites  claimed  that  the  surest  way  to  check  communism  was  for  the  West  to 
finance  a  huge  capital  development  fund  for  use  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  Bevanites  had  wide  support  among  noncommunist  leftist 
and  neutralist  groups  in  Europe.  Even  among  many  Europeans  convinced 
that  the  West  was  in  great  danger  from  Soviet  aggression  there  were  mis- 
givings. Would  not  a  Western  power-politics  alliance  and  rearmament 
split  Europe  irrevocably  into  East  and  West?  Would  it  not  invite  the  very 
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attack  it  feared?  Could  the  European  economies,  barely  recovering  from 
the  last  war,  survive  a  formidable  rearmament  program?  Did  the  Americans 
understand  that  even  modest  rearmament  in  West  Europe  would  involve 
grave  personal  hardships  for  Europeans?  The  average  yearly  income  in 
the  United  States  was  around  $1800,  but  the  average  yearly  income  in 
West  Europe  was  only  around  $600.  (And  the  gap  between  wages  and 
prices  was  terrifyingly  wide  in  most  continental  countries.)  The  Americans 
could  divert  from  15%  to  20%  of  their  national  income  to  rearmament 
and  still  the  average  American  would  live  well;  he  would  merely  forego 
some  luxuries.  But  for  western  Europe  any  substantial  diversion  of  na- 
tional income  to  rearmament  meant  that  the  people  would  have  less  food, 
less  clothing,  and  less  housing — and  they  already  had  little  enough.  Finally, 
many  friends  of  the  United  Nations  asked  anxiously  if  NATO  really 
squared  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in  spite 
of  the  invoking  of  Articles  51  and  52  in  defense  of  the  alliance's  legaHty. 
Just  how  far  did  the  United  States  commit  itself  to  sending  its  own 
armed  forces  to  Europe  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  any  of  the  NATO 
members?  After  all,  only  Congress  can  declare  war,  and  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Senate  had  to  be  considered.  The  formula  agreed  upon  was  some- 
thing short  of  an  actual  pledge  of  direct  military  assistance;  yet  for  the 
United  States  it  constituted  a  revolution  in  foreign  policy.  The  United 
States  promised  "to  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forth- 
with individually  and  in  concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area."  Tliis  satisfied  for  the  time 
being,  because  the  United '  States  had  troops  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Trieste;  but  European  fears  were  not  allayed.  These  fears  were  seriously 
aroused  when  the  United  States  Senate  in  April  1951  approved  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  to  send  four  additional  divisions  of  ground  forces  to 
western  Europe  but  specifically  resolved  that  no  more  be  sent  without 
further  congressional  approval.  This  was  a  victory  for  the  Taft- Wherry 
view,  and  it  served  notice  to  the  world  that  the  Senate  disputed  the 
Administration  position  that  no  congressional  authorization  was  required 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Europe.  Many  Europeans  asked  anxiously:  "Will 
the  United  States  leave  us  in  the  lurch  after  having  encouraged  NATO 
and  induced  us  to  rearm?"  A  fundamental  conflict  of  views  developed: 
the  Americans  wanted  the  Germans  to  bear  a  large  part  of  European 
defense,  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  large  German  rearmament, 
which  alarmed  Europeans,  particularly  the  French.  As  the  years  passed  it 
became  clear  that  the  Europeans  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  assurances  that  large  American  ground  forces  would  be  kept  in  Europe 
as  protection  from  both  the  Russians  and  the  Germans,  but  the  Americans 
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were  unwilling  (and  perhaps  unable  under  their  Constitution)  to  give 
these  assurances.  Every  subsequent  crisis  in  NATO  and  the  European 
Defense  Community  went  back  to  this  fundamental  cleavage. 

The  United  States  pressed  its  allies  hard,  especially  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  War.  In  1950  Britain  raised  its  conscription  period  to  two 
years,  announced  plans  for  spending  ^4,700,000,000  within  three  years,  and 
planned  to  form  three  new  divisions  at  once.  At  about  the  same  time 
France  announced  plans  to  re-equip  and  modernize  five  standing  army 
divisions  and  to  raise  fifteen  completely  new  divisions.  The  Americans 
suggested  that  the  Germans  supply  ten  divisions.  In  1951  NATO  set  as 
its  goal  armed  forces  of  1,290,000  men  in  Europe  by  the  end  of  1953.  By  the 
end  of  1951  the  actual  strength  of  NATO  was  augmented  with  the  arrival 
in  Germany  of  four  additional  American  divisions  and  two  additional 
British  divisions. 

However,  the  United  States  did  not  keep  to  its  own  rearmament  time- 
table. In  September  1951  the  Administration  modified  the  pace  of  the 
program  in  order  to  lessen  the  strain  on  the  national  economy,  and  by  the 
fall  of  1952  the  value  of  military-aid  shipments  to  West  Europe  since 
the  beginning  of  the  rearmament  program  in  1949  totaled  only  around 
$2,600,000,000  out  of  the  $11,000,000,000  which  had  been  allocated  to  the 
Defense  Department.  Congress  continued  to  cut  "defense  support" 
(economic  aid).  In  late  1951  Churchill  slowed  the  British  program,  and 
the  French  had  only  three  modernized  divisions.  The  French  attributed 
their  serious  lag  to  the  Indo-China  War  and  inflationary  pressures  at  home. 

Increasingly  the  United  States  looked  to  Germany  to  bolster  the  military 
strength  of  the  NATO  world.  But  other  Europeans  resisted,  especially  the 
French.  And  the  Germans  themselves  had  yet  to  be  convinced.  The  Ger- 
mans were  war-weary.  With  more  than  a  touch  of  malice  they  recalled  that 
they  had  already  fought  a  war  against  Soviet  communism;  why  should  they 
have  to  do  it  again?  They  taunted  the  West  for  disarming  them  and  dis- 
mantling their  factories.  The  Social  Democrats  feared  a  restoration  of  the 
old  militarism.  The  neo-Nazis  demanded  an  independent  German  army  if 
Germans  were  going  to  be  called  upon  to  fight.  Who  would  protect 
Germany  in  the  interval  before  effective  rearmament?  Was  the  German 
homeland  to  bear  the  brunt  of  another  war  with  the  East?  A  defense  on 
the  Rhine  would  do  Germany  no  good,  and  were  the  Allies  ready  for  even 
that?  Would  not  an  alliance  with  the  West  result  in  a  permanent  partition 
of  Germany?  However,  the  fear  of  Russia  was  very  real  in  Germany,  and 
perhaps  an  alliance  with  the  West  would  lead  eventually  to  winning  back 
not  only  East  Germany  but  also  the  lost  provinces  in  Poland  and  East 
Prussia.  Anyway,  many  Germans  were  receptive,  provided  they  were 
granted  equal  rights  with  the  other  Western  nations.  Increasingly  the 
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Germans  used  rearmament  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  restoration  of  their 
economy  and  their  sovereignty.  The  revival  of  Germany  came  first,  the 
defense  against  the  Russians  was  secondary. 

More  and  more  concessions  v^ere  made  to  the  Germans.  In  June  1948 
the  promise  of  a  constituent  assembly  had  been  made  and  the  French  were 
mollified  by  the  promise  of  an  International  Ruhr  Authority.  In  April  1949, 
about  the  time  that  the  NATO  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  announced  that 
159  of  the  381  German  factories  marked  for  dismantling  and  relocation  out- 
side Germany  would  be  left  in  Germany,  but  that  the  manufacture 
of  certain  products  useful  in  war  would  continue  to  be  prohibited  or  strictly 
limited.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  International  Ruhr  Authority  would 
be  set  up  at  the  same  time  the  provisional  German  government  was 
established.  In  May  the  Bonn  assembly  adopted  a  federal  constitution 
for  West  Germany  and  the  three  western  zones  were  fused  under  the  new 
government,  but  the  Allies,  under  the  terms  of  an  occupation  statute, 
retained  control  over  foreign  affairs,  foreign  trade  and  exchange,  Ruhr 
industries  through  the  Ruhr  Authority,  the  level  of  industry,  reparations, 
disarmament  and  demilitarization,  and  protection  of  the  occupation  forces. 
The  American  government  cooperated  closely  with  Adenauer's  Christian 
Democratic  government  and  during  1950  and  1951  pressed  on  Britain 
and  France  additional  concessions  to  Germany:  the  establishment  of  a 
German  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  the  lifting  of  many  restrictions  on 
shipbuilding  and  steel,  and  various  steps  toward  termination  of  the  oc- 
cupation and  restoration  of  German  sovereignty.  The  Americans  were 
particularly  eager  for  German  rearmament  and  for  ten  divisions  under 
German  commanders  working  under  the  auspices  of  NATO. 

The   European   Defense  Community 

The  French  had  repeatedly  retreated  from  their  various  proposals  to 
curb  Germany,  but  they  were  determined  to  mitigate  as  best  they  could 
the  dangers  of  German  rearmament.  The  Schuman  Plan  and  the  functional 
approach  to  European  federation  suggested  the  idea  of  a  European 
defense  community  in  which  German  military  units  would  be  so  distributed 
within  a  multinational  army  as  to  make  them  incapable  of  operating  as  a 
separate  force.  French  proposals  for  a  European  defense  community  were 
embodied  in  the  so-called  Pleven  Plan  which  contemplated  a  supranational 
European  defense  ministry  to  administer  a  multinational  European  army. 
The  basic  military  units  would  be  small  teams  of  around  3000  men  each, 
and  the  teams  of  several  nations  would  be  grouped  into  divisions. 
Both  the  NATO  authorities  and  the  Germans  were  cool  to  the  Pleven 
■^  Plan.  They  feared  that  a  polyglot  army  composed  of  such  small  fighting 
units  would  be  ineffective.  NATO  authorities,  with  American  approval, 
tentatively  decided  on  a  German  army  of  twelve  divisions,  nine  infantry 
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and  three  armored.  Each  would  have  a  peacetime  strength  of  15,000 
men  and  a  wartime  strength  of  18,000.  This  is  what  the  Germans  had  asked 
for.  However,  events  in  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1951  gave  Americans 
pause.  Neo-Nazi  parties  were  prohferating  and  made  impressive  showings 
in  the  German  elections.  The  Germans  were  grumbling  over  the  costs 
of  the  occupation.  The  Bonn  government  itself  took  a  high  tone  and 
declared  that  Germany  had  unsatisfied  territorial  claims  not  only  to  the 
lost  eastern  provinces  but  to  the  Saar  and  to  certain  frontier  areas  in 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands!  Meantime  France  went  ahead  with  her  plan 
for  a  European  defense  community,  and  representatives  of  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg  began  discussions.  France  let 
it  be  known  she  would  agree  to  6,ooo-man  teams  with  three  teams  to  a 
division  and  with  no  division  embracing  more  than  two  teams  of  the 
same  nationality. 

The  climax  of  the  postwar  settlement  in  the  West  came  with  the 
European  Defense  Community  treaty  and  the  Peace  Contract  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  both  signed  the  same  week  in  May  1952. 
The  EDG  consisted  of  West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  three 
Benelux  countries.  Any  armed  aggression  against  a  member  state  would  be 
considered  an  attack  on  all  the  member  states  and  resisted  by  them. 
European  defense  forces  would  take  the  place  of  national  forces,  which 
were  strictly  limited.  The  European  defense  forces  would  consist  of  con- 
tingents placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  EDC  by  the  member  states.  Re- 
cruitment would  be  largely  a  matter  for  the  individual  countries.  The 
basic  national  unit  would  be  the  equivalent  of  an  infantry  division  and 
would  have  a  strength  varying  from  13,000  to  15,600  men.  (Armored 
units  would  be  smaller,  air  units  smaller  still.)  Basic  units  from  different 
nationalities  would  be  combined  into  army  corps.  Integration  not  at  the 
division  level  (of  the  once-proposed  combat  teams)  but  at  the  higher 
corps  level  was  a  victory  for  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  a  defeat 
for  France.'  The  command  and  general  staff  would  also  be  integrated  from 
different  nationalities.  (The  supreme  command  would  be  in  NATO.)  A 
common  training,  organization,  equipment,  and  uniform  would  be  pro- 
vided. Bases  and  training  camps  would  be  held  in  common  on  an  "in- 
frastructure" basis.  It  was  hoped  that  a  Community  land  force  of  43 
divisions  would  be  available  by  the  end  of  1953.  (The  treaty  establishing 
EDC  had  not  even  been  ratified  by  that  time.) 

The  EDC  represented  a  remarkable  step  toward  European  federation. 
The  executive  branch  was  to  be  the  Commissariat  of  nine  men.  It  would 
have  charge  of  procurement  of  the  armed  services,  plan  their  organization 
and  deployment,  prepare  budgets,  supervise  expenditures,  build  bases 
and  camps,  provide  equipment.  A  Council  of  Ministers,  comprising  a 
minister  from  each  of  the  member  states,  would  by  unanimous  vote  fix  the 
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financial  contribution  of  each  member.  Moreover,  the  important  actions 
of  the  Commissariat,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  budget  and  man- 
power quotas,  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  high  personnel,  would  require  the  approval  of  the  Council 
by  unanimous  or  two-thirds  vote.  Voting  would  be  weighted,  not  equal. 
The  EDC  and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  would  have 
two  organs  in  common :  the  Assembly  and  the  Court  of  Justice.  The  Court 
of  Justice,  composed  of  seven  members,  would  interpret  both  treaties — 
the  ECSC  and  the  EDC.  The  Assembly  would  review  the  work  of  both 
the  High  Authority  of  the  ECSC  and  the  Commissariat  of  the  EDC.  It 
would  be  drawn  from  the  national  parliaments,  usually  from  the  same 
members  who  sat  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  would  have  eighteen  members  each,  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  ten  each,  and  Luxemburg  four.  (When  sitting  as  the 
EDC  Assembly,  the  body  would  have  nine  additional  members — three  each 
for  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.)  This  common  Assembly  of  the  ECSC 
and  the  EDC  (with  perhaps  some  features  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  added )  was  designed  to  be  the  assembly  of  a  future 
federal  state,  and  it  was  instructed  to  submit  plans  later  for  a  permanent 
assembly  to  be  elected  on  a  democratic  basis.  In  March  1953,  the  avant- 
garde  of  European  federalism,  drawn  from  the  parliaments  of  the  six  ECSC 
and  EDC  countries,  met  at  Strasbourg  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
Europe,  which  would  establish  a  genuine  federal  government.  Ratification 
is  still  being  debated. 

EDC  was  formally  linked  to  NATO.  Any  armed  attack  on  a  NATO 
country  would  be  considered  an  attack  on  EDC,  and  any  attack  on  an 
EDC  country  would  be  considered  an  attack  on  NATO.  By  this  device 
Germany,  the  only  EDC  country  not  a  member  of  NATO,  was  committed 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  NATO  country  not  a  member  of  EDC,  and  a 
NATO  country  not  a  member  of  EDC  was  committed  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  Britain  and  EDC  were  tied  together  in  a 
military  alliance  as  hard  and  fast  as  the  Brussels  treaty,  and  a  tripartite 
declaration  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  EDC  affirmed  the  deter- 
mination of  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  regard  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  EDC  as  a  threat  to  their  own  communities,  and  both  the  United  States 
and  Britain  promised  to  station  such  forces  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
including  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  as  they  would  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  contribute  to  the  joint  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area.  Thus  the  United  States  still  refused  a  specific  guarantee  of 
future  military  involvement  and  reserved  considerable  freedom  of  action 
to  itself.  This  failure  of  the  United  States  to  commit  itself  definitely  in 
advance  returned  again  and  again  to  plague  the  Western  allies  and  hin- 
dered ratification  of  EDC. 
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Germany  Becomes  a   Partner:  The   Peace  Contract 

The  Peace  Contract  with  West  Germany  restored  that  territory's 
sovereignty  with  some  hmitations.  The  Alhed  powers  reserved  the  right 
to  station  forces  in  Germany  to  protect  the  West,  to  maintain  their  special 
position  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  stability  which  the 
Republic  or  EDC  could  not  handle,  to  proclaim  a  state  of  emergency  and 
restore  order.  The  Allies  also  reserved  for  future  determination  the 
question  of  German  unity  and  of  Germany's  permanent  frontiers.  As  a 
share  toward  national  defense  the  Federal  Republic  promised  to  make  a 
yearly  contribution  to  EDC  and  to  the  support  of  Allied  forces  in  Germany. 
The  Allies  virtually  gave  up  all  demand  for  reparations  and  all  control  over 
German  industry.  Control  of  coal  and  steel  would  end  with  ratification  of 
the  ECSC.  Hereafter  the  West  German  government  would  be  free  to 
nullify  most  of  the  reforms  undertaken  by  the  Allies  up  to  that  time.  The 
Contract  did  not  even  attempt  to  control  Germany's  war  potential  or 
her  armaments.  However,  in  order  not  to  appear  to  discriminate  against 
Germany,  these  matters  were  covered  in  the  EDC  treaty,  and  all  defense 
production  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  EDC  itself  with  the  defi- 
nite understanding  that  the  Community  would  not  allow  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical,  biological,  or  atomic  weapons,  long-range  missiles,  military 
aircraft,  or  heavy  warships  in  "strategically  exposed"  areas.  Chancellor 
Adenauer  declared  Germany  to  be  such  an  area  to  which  these  prohibitions 
applied.  The  Peace  Contract  was  not  to  come  into  effect  until  the  EDC 
treat}'  was  ratified  and  went  into  force.  By  the  end  of  1953  only  Germany  c 
had  fully  ratified  EDC. 

During  1952  and  1953  Adenauer's  position  in  Germany  improved.  His 
government  benefited  in  public  opinion  by  German  economic  revival. 
Growing  opposition  in  East  Germany  to  the  Russian  occupation  impressed 
the  West  Germans  and  made  them  friendlier  to  the  Western  orientation. 
Neutralism  declined.  The  neo-Nazi  groups  moved  closer  to  Adenauer  as 
they  increasingly  felt  that  the  way  to  win  East  Germany  and  the  lost 
provinces  in  East  Prussia  and  Poland  was  by  an  alliance  with  the  West. 
The  Social  Democrats  continued  hostile  to  EDC,  were  alarmed  at  the 
threat  of  a  militaristic  revival  in  Germany  and  of  a  restoration  to  power 
of  the  old  military  clique,  feared  both  a  permanent  partition  of  Germany 
and  an  attempt  to  win  back  the  East  by  force,  and  pointed  to  the  growing 
influence  of  the  old  industrialists,  the  wide  gap  between  wages  and 
prices,  the  social  distress  produced  by  a  free-enterprise  economy,  the  tax 
policies  which  favored  business  over  social  welfare,  the  boldness  of 
certain  interests  in  demanding  sale  to  private  interests  of  industries  long 
nationalized,  the  moves  to  sow  dissension  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
wage-earners,  and  the  revival  of  guild  and  cartel  practices.  However,  the 
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growing  popularity  of  Adenauer  resulted  in  German  ratification  of  EDC. 
In  France  the  trend  was  the  other  way.  De  Gaullists  denounced  EDC 
as  a  scandalous  plan  to  liquidate  the  French  army  and  to  give  Germany  and 
Italy  control  over  French  internal  affairs.  Leftists  feared  a  neo-Nazi 
revival  in  Germany.  All  classes  of  Frenchmen  feared  German  economic 
revival  and  rearmament  and  doubted  whether  EDC  would  be  a  sufficient 
curb  on  the  Germans.  Frenchmen  wanted  further  exploration  of  East- 
West  relations  by  negotiation,  and  especially  a  more  definite  promise  of 
adequate  American  military  forces  in  Europe  to  check  both  Russia  and 
Germany.  Ratification  dragged  in  France,  and  it  was  apparent  that  even  if 
it  were  won  by  a  narrow  victory  the  French  would  be  in  little  condition 
for  effective  participation.  The  French  seemed  to  be  playing  for  time. 
When  they  opposed  the  rearming  of  Germany  within  NATO  they  empha- 
sized the  danger  of  an  independent  German  army;  now  in  opposing  EDC 
they  emphasized  the  danger  of  liquidating  the  French  army. 

Problems   of   Security   in   the   Far   East 

In  Asia,  the  trend  was  even  less  reassuring  to  Americans  than  in  Europe. 
The  Communists  had  captured  China  in  1949  and  Chiang's  government 
had  fled  to  Formosa.  Britain  and  many  European  and  Asiatic  governments 
recognized  the  Red  regime.  The  United  States  refused.  Americans  pro- 
fessed to  see  in  the  victory  of  Mao  an  extension  of  Soviet  communism,  and 
they  feared  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  would 
strengthen  the  Communist  bloc  and  give  Russia  an  ally  on  the  Security 
Council.  Americans  increasingly  demanded  measures  to  check  communism 
in  Asia.  What  was  the  good  of  checking  communism  in  Europe  and 
letting  it  expand  in  Asia,  they  asked.  The  Administration  argued  that  noth- 
ing short  of  an  American  army  in  China  could  have  checked  Mao  and 
that  no  leading  Americans  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  such  large-scale  in- 
tervention; that  the  middle  way  had  been  wanting  in  popular  support 
in  China;  that  it  was  more  important  to  cope  immediately  with  the  threat 
in  Europe  than  with  that  in  Asia,  for  West  Europe  was  an  area  of  modern 
technology,  heavy  industry,  mechanized  agriculture,  scientists,  technicians, 
and  skilled  workers,  but  that  it  would  take  a  generation  to  develop  such 
war  potentials  in  Asia.  The  Republicans  were  not  committed  to  a 
bipartisan  approach  in  Asia  and  they  made  the  most  of  the  Administration's 
weakness  there.  There  was  even  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  right-wing 
Republicans  and  nationalist  extremists  to  blame  the  fall  of  China  on 
Communists  and  spies  in  the  American  State  Department!  An  organized 
campaign  of  vilification  began  against  Secretary  Acheson.  The  American 
public  seemed  more  and  more  impressed. 

While  many  Americans  thought  that  the  Administration  was  not  anti- 
communist  enough  in  Asia,  many  in  Britain,  India,  and  other  Common- 
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wealth  countries  felt  that  it  was  too  anticommunist.  The  latter  favored 
both  the  recognition  of  Mao  and  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  They  pointed  out  that  the  Red  government  was  the 
government  in  fact.  They  intimated  that  it  was  an  improvement  over 
Chiang's  government  and  a  clearer  expression  of  Chinese  opinion.  A 
middle  way  would  have  been  preferable,  but  such  a  way  had  no  adequate 
support  in  China.  Why  should  Western  threats  literally  force  the  Reds 
into  the  arms  of  Russia?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  encourage  them  to 
follow  an  independent  course  in  international  relations,  for  were  they 
not  nationalists  as  well  as  Communists  and  would  they  not  eventually  resent 
the  Russian  position  in  Manchuria  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula?  Besides, 
the  masses  of  Asiatics,  of  noncommunist  Asiatics,  were  watching  the 
Western  powers.  China  was  a  test  case.  The  West  could  either  recognize 
the  revolution  or  try  to  overthrow  it  by  force.  There  was  no  other 
alternative.  Would  the  Western  powers  refuse  to  recognize  this  expression 
of  an  Asiatic  people  just  because  the  Westerners  did  not  like  it  or  thought 
they  might  lose  financially  by  it?  Would  the  Westerners  do  worse  and 
support  Chiang,  who  had  become  the  symbol  of  feudal  counterrevolution  ^ 
in  the  eyes  of  most  Asiatics,  of  most  noncommunist  Asiatics?  Would  the 
Western  powers  use  Chiang's  anticommunism  to  reimpose  the  old  im- 
perialism-feudalism on  Asia?  Would  not  using  Chiang  as  an  instrument  in 
a  war  to  overthrow  the  revolution  alienate  the  mass  of  Asiatics  from  the 
West  and  put  the  West  in  an  impossible  position  in  Asia  for  decades  to 
come? 

American  policy  toward  China  was  just  the  opposite  of  American 
policy  toward  Yugoslavia.  Tito's  deviation  was  encouraged,  but  Mao  was 
treated  as  a  mere  puppet  of  Moscow.  The  effects  of  American  policy  were 
also  the  opposite  in  each  case.  The  gulf  between  Belgrade  and  Moscow 
continued  to  widen,  but  the  link  between  Peiping  and  Moscow  necessarily 
grew  stronger.  In  early  1950  Mao  went  to  Moscow  and  signed  the  Sino- 
Soviet  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance.  Russia  gave  China  long-term 
credits  and  Russia  gained  recognition  of  her  existing  rights  in  Manchurian 
railroads  and  at  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen.  Later,  joint  Sino-Soviet  companies 
were  organized  to  develop  China's  civil  aviation,  to  run  the  Manchurian 
Changchun  Railroad,  and  to  undertake  mining  operations  in  Sinkiang. 

British  policy  in  Asia  was  twofold.  (Hong  Kong  had  relatively  little  to 
do  with  it,  for  Britain's  trade  with  China  through  Hong  Kong  was 
piddling  and  actually  stood  a  better  chance  under  Chiang  than  under  the 
Communists.  The  British,  who  voluntarily  withdrew  from  India,  would 
hardly  descend  to  pivot  their  whole  Asiatic  policy  on  Hong  Kong!)  First, 
the  British  sought  to  wean  Chinese  Communists  away  from  the  Russians 
on  national  grounds  and  also  to  keep  the  pipelines  of  information  between 
Asiatic  countries  like  India  and  China  open  so  that  the  Chinese,  when  they 
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ran  up  against  conditions  which  differed  from  the  Russian  experience 
(the  peasant  problem  would  be  different  in  China  from  what  it  was  in 
Russia),  might  be  influenced  to  modify  their  programs  under  the  im- 
pact of  broader  Asiatic  advice  and  experience.  Second,  where  the  Com- 
munists had  not  won,  the  British  hoped  to  develop  a  vast  program  of 
social  reform  which  would  convince  Asiatics  that  under  noncommu- 
nism  both  bread  and  freedom  could  be  attained  in  this  generation.  The 
British  pointed  out  that  until  now  communism  had  been  checked  in 
Asia  by  Westerners,  not  Asiatics:  in  Indonesia  by  the  Dutch,  in  Indo- 
China  by  the  French,  in  Malaya  by  the  British,  in  Korea  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. If  Asiatics  could  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  better  way  than 
communism  to  achieve  agricultural  reform  and  industrialization,  the  time 
would  come  when  they  themselves  would  stand  up  and  check  com- 
munism, argued  the  British. 

In  line  with  this  approach  the  British  Commonwealth  governments  made 
public  in  November  1950  their  ambitious  Colombo  Plan  for  southern 
and  southeast  Asia,  a  six-year  development  program  covering  India, 
Pakistan,  Malaya,  Singapore,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak,  The  plan 
envisaged  the  spending  of  $5,200,000,000  in  technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment  for  improvements  in  transport,  communications,  agriculture, 
mining,  and  industry.  The  chief  emphasis  was  on  capital  investment.  India 
would  absorb  about  70%  of  the  funds.  British  financial  participation 
was  to  be  mainly  in  the  form  of  released  sterling  balances  held  on  behalf 
of  the  participants  and  beneficiaries.  It  was  hoped  that  the  United  States 
would  participate  directly,  perhaps  for  as  much  as  $2,000,000,000.  In  any 
event,  American  policies  with  respect  to  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth 
countries  would  largely  determine  their  abilities  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program. 

The  Americans  had  their  own  program  for  underdeveloped  peoples,  the 
Point  Four  program  announced  in  President  Truman's  1949  inaugural  and 
implemented  by  the  Act  for  International  Development  in  June  1950 
and  subsequent  legislation.  The  first  year  only  $34,500,000  was  allocated 
to  the  program.  More  than  $12,000,000  of  this  went  to  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  program.  (The  United  Nations  finally  got  contributions 
from  other  countries  which  brought  its  budget  for  this  program  to  more 
than  $20,000,000.)  More  than  $10,000,000  went  to  Latin  America,  $5,000,- 
000  to  the  Middle  East,  and  only  $2,000,000  to  the  Far  East.  This  program 
was  a  keen  disappointment  to  the  underdeveloped  peoples.  It  was  small 
in  amount  and  concentrated  on  technical  assistance  rather  than  on  the 
more  important  capital-investment  programs.  Technical  assistance  appealed 
to  the  American  Congress  because  it  involved  less  money  and  much  of 
that  money  would  go  to  American  technicians.  Most  important,  the 
American  Congress  believed  that  capital  investment  was  a  matter  for 
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private  enterprise  and  that  primarily  what  was  needed  was  a  "healthy 
investment  climate"  abroad  to  attract  private  capital. 

Friends  of  the  program  hoped  that  it  would  develop  into  something 
much  more  significant,  that  it  might  even  be  combined  with  the  Colombo 
program;  but  even  when  Point  Four  got  into  its  stride  in  1951-52,  it  was 
clearly  inadequate.  In  a  world-wide  program  involving  around  $7,400,- 
000,000,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  allocated  less 
than  $1,400,000,000,  most  of  which  went  for  military  assistance;  only 
$418,000,000  went  for  economic  aid  of  all  kinds,  including  Point  Four's 
technical  assistance.  (The  $190,000,000  emergency  food  loan  to  India 
and  some  lending  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  additional.)  Only 
$237,000,000  in  economic  aid  went  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  to  be  spread 
over  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Indo-China,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Formosa.  Congress  was  always  generous  with  Formosa  and  the 
Philippines.  Of  the  $160,000,000  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  $100,000,000 
went  to  Israel  and  to  Arab  and  Jewish  refugee  relief  in  Palestine.  Only 
around  $21,000,000  was  left  for  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics. 
Increasingly  Congress  put  the  emphasis  on  foreign  armament  programs. 
Economic  assistance  declined,  technical  assistance  lagged,  and  capital- 
investment  programs  were  ignored. 

The  Role  of  Japan 

If  the  United  States  faltered  in  social  politics,  the  Korean  War  spurred 
it  on  to  specific  achievement  in  Pacific  power  politics.  The  treaty  with 
Japan,  signed  at  San  Francisco  the  first  week  in  September  1951,  was  not 
only  a  peace  treaty  with  a  fallen  foe  but  also  the  foundation  for  a 
system  of  defense-perimeter  alliances  in  the  Pacific.  Friends  called  the 
treaty  generous,  critics  called  it  soft.  It  marked  the  transformation  of 
Japan  from  United  States  enemy  to  United  States  ally.  The  treaty  was 
popular  in -the  United  States  because  it  aimed  at  checking  communism 
in  Asia  and  seemed  to  score  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
Japan's  victims  in  southeast  Asia  were  disappointed  because  reparations 
were  not  provided.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
sufferers  from  Japanese  aggression  were  reconciled  to  this  treaty,  which 
put  no  limits  on  Japan's  war  potential,  only  because  a  series  of  accompany- 
ing bilateral  and  trilateral  pacts  laid  the  foundation  for  a  security  system 
in  the  Pacific.  A  few  in  America  and  many  in  Britain  and  Canada  ques- 
tioned the  long-time  wisdom  of  an  Asiatic  settlement  which  did  not  include 
Russia,  China,  India,  or  Burma. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Japan  surrendered  all  her  territories  (and  all 
rights  and  interests  in  China)  except  her  four  main  islands.  However,  the 
treaty  did  not  designate  the  countries  to  which  the  surrendered  territories 
were  to  revert.  This  got  around  acknowledging  Russian  sovereignty  over 
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the  Kuriles  and  southern  Sakhahn  and  determining  which  of  the  two 
contesting  Chinese  governments  was  to  have  sovereignty  over  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores  Islands.  Later,  under  some  American  pressure,  Japan  chose 
Nationahst  China  as  the  state  with  which  to  conclude  a  formal  peace. 
Japan  recognized  United  States  jurisdiction  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (in- 
cluding Okinawa)  and  the  Bonins,  and  consented  to  any  future  United 
Nations  trusteeship  in  these  islands  under  American  administration.  No 
limitations  were  placed  upon  the  Japanese  economy,  war  potential,  or 
armaments.  The  Japanese  were  free  to  repeal  the  reforms  of  the  occupa- 
tion. Reparations  were  virtually  renounced,  although  the  settlement  post- 
poned reparations  for  later  bilateral  negotiations  between  Japan  and  any 
signatory  which  still  claimed  them. 

A  separate  United  States-Japanese  Security  Treaty  allowed  the  United 
States  to  maintain  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  in  and  about  Japan  to  maintain 
internationl  peace  and  (at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  government)  to 
suppress  large-scale  internal  disturbances  instigated  by  a  foreign  power. 
Later  Japan  promised  that  Japanese  facilities  would  be  available  for  United 
Nations  members  in  any  United  Nations  action  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Tripartite  Security  Treaty  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
(ANZUS)  declared  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on  any  of  the  parties 
would  be  dangerous  to  each  of  them  and  each  would  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  "constitutional  processes."  This  was  even 
less  definite  as  a  promise  of  future  American  action  than  the  language  of 
NATO.  A  United  States-Philippine  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  paralleled  in 
essentials  the  ANZUS  treaty.  Tlie  most  solid  advantage  still  consisted  in 
American  rights  to  station  armed  forces  in  Japan  and  in  the  confirmation 
of  an  immense  American  sphere  of  influence  from  the  northern  tip  of 
Hokkaido  to  the  southernmost  Philippines,  Carolines,  and  Marshalls.  At 
best  the  ANZUS  and  Philippine  treaties  were  but  the  beginnings  of  a 
Pacific  system  of  security  alliances. 

There  were  still  many  qualms  about  the  future  of  Japan.  Would  it 
resume  its  former  cutthroat  trading  practices  in  the  world  markets?  Would 
the  occupation  reforms  become  assimilated  to  Japanese  life?  More  and 
more  of  Japan's  old  guard  politicians  were  rehabilitated  and  resumed 
public  life.  The  "depurges"  ran  close  to  100,000.  The  police  system  had 
again  become  centralized.  Land  reform,  economic  decentralization,  and 
postwar  labor,  educational,  and  civil-liberties  legislation  were  under  attack. 
Even  Japan's  conservative  American  friends  were  anxious  lest  Japan  yield 
to  economic  pressures  for  markets  and  for  iron  ore,  coking  coal,  and 
other  minerals  and  enter  into  trade  relations  with  Communist  China.  Also, 
they  were  annoyed  at  Japan's  reluctance  to  rearm.  Japan,  like  Germany,  was 
playing  coy.  There  was  considerable  irony  in  a  situation  in  which  Japan 
could  use  American-inspired  constitutional  provisions   renouncing  arms 
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forever  as  bargaining  power  vis-a-vis  those  very  Americans.  Just  how 
badly  did  the  Americans  want  that  provision  modified,  and  just  how 
much  would  the  Americans  pay  for  its  modification? 

Japan,  like  Germany,  had  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  come  fresh 
from  feudalism  to  industrialism.  Unlike  the  "commercial  revolution" 
countries  of  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  and  the  United 
States,  where  industrialism  had  emerged  slowly  out  of  three  centuries  of 
commercialism,  the  industrialism  of  Japan  and  Germany  had  rested  on  a 
feudal  base,  a  fact  which  reflected  itself  in  the  deferential  attitudes  of  an 
hierarchal  society.  Just  how  much  of  an  impression  had  the  impact  of  \^^ 

defeat  and  occupation  made  on  the  basic  social  structures  of  Japan  and    ^' 
Germany?  By  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  it  was  clear  that  all  parts       \J  ^    . 
of  the  non-Soviet  world  were  moving  toward  varying  degrees  of  mixed  1      v 
economy,  neither  completely  capitalist  nor  completely  socialist.  But  it  was 
not  yet  clear  whether  those  mixed  economies  would  be  democratic  or  non- 
democratic.  The  influence  of  Japan  and  Germany  would  still  be  important 
in  determining  the  future  of  democracy  in  the  non-Soviet  world. 
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The  Korean  War  which  opened  in  June  1950  let  loose  tortuous  forces 
that  were  both  constructive  and  destructive,  and  future  events  have  yet  to 
demonstrate  which  were  the  stronger.  The  war  may  have  diverted  pres- 
sure from  southeast  Asia,  prevented  a  third  world  war,  and  set  an  epochal 
precedent  for  collective  security.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seriously  divided 
the  Western  world,  and  by  creating  a  situation  which  made  it  more  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  Chinese  revolution  may  have 
prepared  the  way  for  another  world  war.  Moreover,  while  the  Korean  War 
spurred  immediate  measures  of  West  European  unity,  it  also  spurred  Ger- 
many to  that  degree  of  early  economic  recovery  which  has  so  frightened 
France  and  which  in  the  end  may  retard  rather  than  hasten  European 
unity. 

Disagreement  over  the  Korean  Conflict 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  forty-three  governments  in  the  United  Nations 
still  recognized  the  Nationalist  government  of  China,  which  had  charged 
in  the  United  Nations  that  Russia  was  unduly  interfering  in  Chinese 
affairs.  The  Chinese  Red  government  bitterly  resented  not  being  accepted 
by  the  United  Nations  as  China's  effective  government,  and  for  months 
Russia  had  boycotted  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
underscore  its  disapproval  of  this  "discrimination"  against  China.  On  the 
other  hand,  sixteen  governments  in  the  United  Nations  had  already 
recognized  the  Mao  regime  in  China,  including  both  Britain  and  India; 
and  both  the  British  and  the  Indians  believed  that  Mao  might  be  induced 
to  take  a  more  independent  course  in  international  relations,  even  eventually 
perhaps  to  become  another  Tito.  It  was  generally  believed  in  world  diplo- 
matic circles  that  even  if  Mao  turned  out  to  be  no  Tito,  at  least  relations 
between  China  and  Russia  would  be  those  of  near  equals. 

Why  did  the  North  Koreans  make  their  sudden  attack  on  South  Korea? 
The  West  does  not  yet  have  the  answer.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
initiative  came  from  Russia,  from  China,  from  North  Korea  itself,  or  from 
a  combination  of  these.   (The  Russians  at  the  close  of  1948  had  an- 
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nounced  the  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Korea  and  the  end  of  the 
occupation.)  Did  the  Russians  beheve  that  such  a  war  would  lead  to  easy 
victory  and  enhanced  prestige  for  communism  in  the  East  to  compensate 
for  communism's  losing  ground  in  Europe?  Were  the  Chinese  made  ap- 
prehensive by  their  failure  to  gain  recognition  from  more  governments  and 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations?  Writing  as  late  as  December  1953 
in  Foreign  Affairs  former  Premier  Attlee  expressed  the  feeling  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  not  only  in  his  own  party  but  in  nearly  all  political 
groups  in  Britain  that  the  Korean  War  might  never  have  been  started  had 
Mao's  government  been  recognized  and  Red  China  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  Attlee  referred  to  the  fact  that  face  is  of  great  importance 
in  Asia  and  that  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  actual  Chinese  government 
was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  an  insulting  affront.  Did  the 
North  Koreans,  reading  American  reports  that  the  United  States  did  not 
regard  Korea  as  strategically  important,  that  it  was  not  included  in  the 
American  defense  perimeter,  believe  that  the  Americans  would  offer  no 
resistance,  would  evacuate  what  apparently  they  had  decided  was  not 
worth  holding?  Was  the  Korean  thrust  only  part  of  a  planned  general 
Communist  offensive  in  Asia,  an  offensive  which  later  had  to  be  curtailed 
elsewhere  because  of  unexpected  resistance  in  Korea? 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  North  Koreans  suddenly  struck  on  June  25  and 
thrust  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  same  day,  with  Russia  still  absent  in 
protest  against  the  barring  of  Communist  China,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  called  on  the  North  Koreans  to  withdraw  forthwith. 
President  Truman  ordered  American  forces  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  South 
Koreans.  On  June  30  an  American  air  force  was  ordered  to  bomb  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Korea.  About  the  same  time  the  Security  Council 
called  on  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  to  furnish  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  time  the  Council  was  divided:  Egypt  and 
India  abstained  and  Yugoslavia  opposed.  The  actual  response  was  not  as 
great  as  the  United  States  had  hoped,  but  in  time  nineteen  nations  re- 
sponded with  military  assistance  and  twenty-one  with  nonmilitary  as- 
sistance. The  bulk  of  the  fighting  force  was  composed  of  South  Koreans 
and  Americans,  but  ground  forces  in  considerable  numbers  were  furnished 
by  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Turkey.  President  Truman  designated  General  MacArthur  to  be 
United  Nations  commander  in  Korea,  increased  aid  to  the  French  in  Indo- 
China,  ordered  American  reinforcements  to  the  Philippines,  and  neutralized 
Formosa  by  commanding  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any  Communist 
attack  on  that  sanctuary  of  Chiang  and  the  Nationalist  forces. 

America's  energetic  action  was  widely  supported  in  the  United  States, 
for  most  Americans  felt  that  either  the  third  worid  war  was  actually  at 
hand  or  that  the  only  way  to  stop  it  was  by  decisive  measures  which  showed 
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dictators  that  this  time  there  would  be  no  appeasement.  The  rest  of  the 
Western  world,  too,  in  general  approved  these  early  collective  security 
measures,  but  the  action  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Formosa 
raised  serious  doubts.  Was  this  intervention  on  the  side  of  Chiang  and 
against  Communist  China?  Did  the  United  States  intend  to  make  Formosa 
a  part  of  its  defense  perimeter  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  Red 
China  and  without  the  consent  of  other  governments?  When  in  July  Mac- 
Arthur  personally  went  to  Formosa  for  conversations  with  Chiang  the 
doubts  increased.  Meantime  the  Russians  had  returned  to  the  United 
Nations  and  were  boldly  claiming  that  the  North  Koreans  had  entered  the 
war  merely  to  repulse  an  unprovoked  attack  by  South  Koreans.  They 
branded  American  action  in  Formosa  an  aggression  against  Communist 
China.  Red  China's  stake  in  the  crisis  was  recognized  by  the  Security 
Council  when  it  voted,  over  the  protests  of  only  the  United  States,  Na- 
tionalist China,  and  Cuba,  to  invite  a  representative  of  Mao's  govern- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  to  voice  China's  position  in  the  conflict. 
China's  long  frontier  with  North  Korea,  Manchuria's  dependence  on 
hydroelectric  installations  just  south  of  the  Yalu  River,  and  China's 
charge  of  American  aggression  against  Formosa  gave  Red  China  a  vital 
interest  in  the  crisis,  reasoned  the  Council.  When  the  Assembly  met,  India 
led  a  move  to  replace  Nationalist  China  with  Communist  China  as  China's 
official  representative  in  the  Assembly.  (Each  branch  of  the  United  Nations 
judges  for  itself  what  government  is  entitled  to  represent  a  member  state.) 
The  United  States  battled  hard  and  eventually  defeated  this  move,  but  the 
motion  received  the  support  of  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Burma, 
India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  and  Afghanistan.  France,  Canada,  and  the  Arab 
states  abstained. 

The  United  Nations  went  ahead  and  announced  its  ultimate  program 
as  a  "unified,  independent,  democratic  Korea."  Britain  introduced  this 
resolution.  Only  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  opposed.  India,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  five  Arab  states  abstained.  When  on  October  23  the  United 
Nations  forces,  then  steadily  advancing,  crossed  the  38th  parallel,  this 
resolution  became  the  basis  for  United  Nations  action  north  of  the  parallel. 
President  Rhee  claimed  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  put  the  resolution 
into  effect  was  to  extend  his  government  to  North  Korea,  and  General 
MacArthur  reputedly  shared  that  view.  The  crossing  of  the  parallel  caused 
little  adverse  comment  at  the  time,  but  the  Indian  delegation  announced 
that  it  viewed  this  action  with  greatest  misgivings.  Later,  many  Asiatics 
and  some  Europeans  claimed  that  by  this  act  the  United  Nations  itself 
became  an  aggressor. 

Meantime  China  showed  increased  activity:  Chinese  army  units  pene- 
trated Tibet,  China  reportedly  increased  aid  to  the  Vietminh  Communists 
in  Indo-China,  and  Chinese  troops  mobilized  on  the  North  Korean  border. 
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Some  Chinese  "volunteer"  divisions  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  Korea 
a  few  days  after  the  United  Nations'  crossing  of  the  parallel.  The  very 
day  the  special  Red  Chinese  delegation  arrived  at  the  United  Nations 
to  air  China's  views  of  the  crisis,  MacArthur  began  a  full-scale  offensive 
and  declared  against  a  privileged  sanctuary  beyond  the  Yalu  for  the  Com- 
munist aggressors.  The  Red  Chinese  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
declared  Mao's  terms  to  be  withdrawal  of  all  United  Nations  forces  from 
Korea,  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from  Formosa,  and  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  As  MacArthur  advanced  north  he  en- 
countered more  and  more  Chinese  "volunteers,"  and  his  offensive  bogged 
down. 

The  new  crisis  produced  by  full-scale  Chinese  intervention  brought  ap- 
prehension and  divided  counsels.  It  came  about  the  time  of  the  1950 
congressional  elections  in  which  Republicans  and  nationalists  had  gained 
much  ground.  Those  who  resented  the  war  itself  and  those  who  thought 
the  war  had  been  fought  without  decision  and  energy  while  playing  footie 
with  the  Communists  all  united  against  the  Administration.  There  was 
talk  of  a  naval  blockade  of  China,  of  air  action  in  China  itself,  even  of 
throwing  the  atomic  bomb.  America's  allies  became  alarmed,  and  Premier 
Attlee  flew  to  Washington  to  get  assurances  that  the  bomb  would  not  be 
used  without  consultation  with  Britain  and  other  interested  govern- 
ments. Meantime  the  Chinese,  reinforced  by  the  million  and  a  quarter 
men  massed  on  the  border,  mounted  a  full-scale  counteroffensive  and 
pushed  south.  Britain,  India,  and  various  Asiatic  and  Arab  states  sought  to 
arrange  a  cease-fire  and  appealed  to  the  Chinese  not  to  cross  the  38th 
parallel.  The  Chinese  refused,  crossed  the  parallel,  and  moved  deep  into 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  There  were  times  when  it  was  feared  that  United 
Nations  forces  might  be  driven  from  the  peninsula.  In  the  United  States 
criticism  mounted  higher.  Herbert  Hoover,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  and  others 
intimated  that  our  allies  had  let  us  down,  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
tire to  its  Western  Hemisphere  bastion.  In  January  1951  MacArthur, 
with  reinforcements^  turned  the  tide  and  United  Nations  forces  moved 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  38th  parallel. 

In  February  the  United  Nations  branded  Red  China  an  aggressor.  The 
American  Congress  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  insisted  that  the 
United  Nations  take  this  action.  Britain  had  refused  to  sponsor  this  move 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  final  vote  the  five  members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  India,  and  Burma  opposed,  and  seven  other  Asiatic  and  Arab  states, 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia  abstained.  As  MacArthur  moved  north,  new 
questions  arose.  Should  the  United  Nations  forces  again  cross  the  38th 
parallel?  For  how  complete  a  victory  should  the  United  Nations  command 
aim?  The  Administration  wanted  to  propose  to  the  enemy  that  the  war  stop 
where  it  had  begun,  at  the  38th  parallel,  and  that  the  outstanding  issues 
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be  settled  by  negotiation.  If  this  were  refused,  then  MacArthur  would  be 
instructed  to  tell  the  enemy  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  compelled 
to  resume  the  conflict.  MacArthur  demurred  at  "burdening"  the  Korean 
negotiations  with  such  "extraneous  matters"  as  Formosa  and  a  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  for  Red  China.  He  favored  negotiating  on  the  narrower 
issue  of  the  Korean  question,  and  if  this  failed  then  he  proposed  to  widen 
the  war,  blockade  the  China  coast,  bomb  supply  bases  in  China,  and 
utilize  Chinese  Nationalist  troops,  perhaps  on  the  China  mainland  itself. 
If  this  were  not  done,  he  favored  evacuating  Korea.  Because  MacArthur 
was  inclined  to  substitute  his  own  objectives  for  United  Nations  objectives 
and  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  United  Nations,  the  President,  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  was,  on  the  advice  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dismissed  by 
Truman  from  his  commands.  Civilian  control  of  the  military  itself  appeared 
at  stake.  MacArthur  was  dismissed  on  April  lo,  one  week  after  the 
victorious  United  Nations  troops  recrossed  the  parallel. 

At  MacArthur's  dismissal,  the  smoldering  tensions  inside  the  United 
States  and  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies  exploded.  MacArthur's 
critics  claimed  that  he  was  heading  toward  a  continental  invasion  of  China 
with  Chiang's  troops;  that  such  a  reactionary  war  would  be  far  more  formid- 
able than  he  realized  and  would  alienate  even  most  of  the  noncommunists 
in  China  and  in  Asia;  that  such  a  war  would  be  regarded  by  Asiatics  as 
a  revival  of  Western  imperialism  on  a  grand  scale;  that  Russia,  gathering 
strength  as  America  and  the  West,  still  unprepared  for  a  large  war,  bogged 
in  this  vast  antidemocratic  war  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  would  be  free  to  strike 
in  Europe.  It  would  be  the  wrong  war,  against  the  wrong  enemy,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  at  the  wrong  place.  Even  if  it  did  not  lead  to  world  war 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking  in  itself,  an  undertaking  which  might 
put  the  West  in  an  untenable  position  with  Asiatics  for  decades  to 
come.  And  besides,  was  not  large-scale  war  avoidable?  Were  there  not 
forces  already  operating  which  might  ultimately  overcome  the  crisis  peace- 
fully to  the  eventual  advantage  of  the  West?  American  critics  of  MacArthur 
emphasized  the  West's  growing  rearmament,  how  as  the  West  moved  from 
situations  of  weakness  to  situations  of  strength  the  chances  of  eventual 
large-scale  war  would  diminish.  Europeans  emphasized  the  growth  of 
social  democracy  as  a  check  to  communism  and  the  growth  of  nationalism 
within  the  Communist  bloc  as  a  movement  which  probably  would  separate 
Communist  countries  from  one  another  and  eventually  restore  a  multiple 
balance  of  power.  Would  not  the  West  still  be  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  backward  peoples  even  after  it  had  won  a  vast  war  with  them,  it 
was  asked. 

MacArthur  replied  that  in  war  there  was  no  substitute  for  victory, 
especially  in  Asia  where  face  meant  so  much.  A  long  drawn-out  "small" 
war  or  a  series  of  such  wars  would  be  more  costly  than  a  decisive  blow 
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against  China.  (American  casualties  of  dead,  wounded,  or  captured  in 
Korea  totalled  around  140,000  by  1953.)  MacArthur  claimed  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  Russia  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  China,  that 
Russia  had  few  dispositions  in  the  Far  East  and  scant  rail  connections  with 
it.  On  the  question  of  a  possible  Russian  attack  in  Europe  while  America 
was  engaged  in  Asia,  MacArthur  was  not  so  sure. 

The  debate  brought  to  the  surface  a  curious  similarity  of  views  of 
MacArthurites  and  Bevanites,  of  American  nationalists  and  European 
neutralists,  with  respect  to  one  aspect  of  the  international  situation.  Both 
agreed  that  Russia  and  China  were  not  so  close  as  generally  believed.  For 
the  MacArthurites  this  meant  that  China  could  be  knocked  out  with 
relative  ease.  For  the  Bevanites  and  neutralists  it  meant  that  the  Com- 
munist international  front  was  not  as  solid  as  supposed,  that  the  security  of 
the  West  was  not  imperiled  to  the  degree  made  out  by  the  exponents  of 
rapid  rearmament.  Then  why  the  haste,  why  the  anxiety,  why  the  hysteria, 
they  asked. 

MacArthur's  dismissal  did  not  change  America's  Far  Eastern  policy.  In 
May  the  United  Nations,  under  American  prodding,  voted  economic  sanc- 
tions against  China.  The  American  Congress,  again  unanimously  in  both 
houses,  insisted  that  the  United  Nations  take  this  action.  Congress  also 
voted  to  cut  off  economic  aid  to  any  country  which  exported  strategic 
goods  to  Communist  countries.  In  June  a  military  stalemate  settled  over 
the  front  with  United  Nations  forces  holding  a  line  which  curved  north- 
eastward above  the  38th  parallel  almost  to  Kosong.  Then  on  June  22 
the  Russians  unexpectedly  suggested  an  armistice  and  the  withdrawal 
of  both  forces  from  a  neutral  zone  along  the  38th  parallel.  Why  did  the 
Communists  show  a  disposition  to  end  the  war?  Was  it  the  conviction 
they  could  not  win  in  Korea?  Was  it  because  the  drain  was  too  great  on  Red 
China,  deeply  involved  in  agrarian  reform  and  industrialization  at  home? 
Was  it  because  the  Communists  believed  they  could  expand  more  easily 
elsewhere — in  Indo-China,  for  instance? 

Negotiations  for  an  armistice  began  on  July  10  and  continued  for  two 
years.  During  most  of  that  time  a  lull  settled  over  the  battle  fronts,  broken 
only  occasionally  by  such  an  event  as  the  bombing,  in  June  1952,  of  five 
North  Korean  hydro-electric  plants  by  500  United  Nations  aircraft.  This 
alarmed  America's  allies,  for  it  was  feared  it  might  jeopardize  the  armistice 
negotiations.  The  negotiations  snagged  on  such  questions  as  these:  Where 
was  the  demarcation  line  to  be  drawn?  What  neutral  countries  would 
compose  the  observation  teams?  Was  the  Soviet  Union  a  neutral  suitable 
to  serve  in  a  supervisory  capacity?  Should  the  surprisingly  large  number  of 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  who  did  not  want  repatria- 
tion be  forcibly  repatriated?  Feelings  on  both  sides  were  further  lacerated 
by  Communist-prisoner  outbreaks  in  United  Nations  camps,  mutual  charges 
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of  prisoner  ill-treatment,  Communist  charges  of  American  germ  warfare, 
and  Rhee's  release  of  some  Communist  prisoners  before  the  question  of  re- 
patriation was  settled. 

Even  after  an  armistice  was  signed  (July  26,  1953)  questions  growing  out 
of  the  Korean  War  continued  to  keep  the  world  in  crisis  and  to  divide  the 
allies.  Questions  of  prisoner  repatriation  continued.  The  Americans  ac- 
cused the  Communists  of  wholesale  atrocities  and  massacres  of  United 
Nations  prisoners.  Who  should  attend  the  forthcoming  peace  negotiations? 
Only  the  actual  belligerents?  Neutrals  like  India?  "Neutrals"  like  Russia? 
What  should  the  agenda  cover?  The  narrower  questions  confined  to  Korea? 
The  broader  points  of  controversy  involving  China,  even  all  Asia?  The 
Americans  wanted  to  narrow  the  agenda  and  the  participants,  the  British 
and  Indians  to  widen  both  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  grand  settlement  in 
the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

By  1954  the  points  of  specific  international  conflict  were  disconcertingly 
rife:  the  Korean  impasse  and  the  charges  and  countercharges  coming  out 
of  it,  China's  status,  Formosa,  Tibet,  Indo-China,  the  Kashmir  dispute  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  India,  Iranian  oil  (some  progress  was  at  last  being  made 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement),  the  Suez  and  Sudan  (Naguib  was  more 
conciliatory  than  the  Wafd  had  been),  the  stalemate  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel,  the  future  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  rising  racial  tension 
in  Kenya  and  in  South  Africa,  Trieste,  the  Saar,  the  Polish  annexations  to 
the  Oder-Neisse  line,  the  future  of  Austria,  the  future  of  Germany,  the 
repatriation  of  Greek  children  and  of  prisoners  of  war  still  held  by  the 
Soviet,  reformation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  with  particular  reference 
to  the  big-five  veto,  the  failure  to  admit  new  members  to  the  United 
Nations  because  of  the  East- West  conflict,  the  control  of  bacteriological 
warfare  and  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  (the  Eisenhower  suggestion 
of  an  atomic  pool — a  kind  of  international  socialism  proposed  by  an 
American  President! — would  probably  be  objectionable  to  the  Soviet  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons  it  had  objected  to  the  Baruch  Plan). 

Misunderstandings   between   the   United   States   and   Its  Allies 

Misunderstandings  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies  were  also 
numerous.  Many  in  Europe  thought  the  American  appraisal  of  the  world 
situation  superficial  and  resented  American  concentration  on  armaments 
to  the  slighting  of  other  measures.  There  were  misgivings  lest  the  United 
States  overlook  social  democracy  and  the  exploitation  of  nationalism  within 
the  Communist  bloc  as  means  of  winning  the  long-time  conflict  by  peace- 
ful means.  The  United  States  seemed  to  back  away  from  negotiations  with 
the  Russians.  The  Europeans  said:  "You  Americans  claimed  we  needed 
to  rearm  in  order  to  get  strong,  that  only  through  strength  could  we 
negotiate  successfully.  But  the  more  we  arm  the  more  you  resist  negotia- 
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tion.  And  so  after  all,  does  not  an  armaments  race  mean  what  it  has  always 
meant  in  the  past— war?  The  Russians  may  not  want  to  negotiate  seriously, 
but  why  not  negotiate  with  them  any  time,  any  place,  any  where,  repeatedly 
see  where  we  stand,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  willing  to 
negotiate."  (From  the  American  point  of  view,  the  sincerity  of  Russia  was 
at  last  being  tested  in  the  Big  Four  Berlin  Conference  of  the  early  winter 
of  1954.)  There  was  fear  that  the  United  States  was  headed  toward 
making  Germany,  Japan,  and  even  Spain  its  favorite  allies  over  older  and 
more  tried  allies.  Adenauer's  1953  victory  in  Germany,  hailed  as  a  victory 
for  American  aims,  was  held  by  many  Britons  and  Frenchmen  as  fore- 
shadowing greater  tension  between  their  countries  and  America.  They 
feared  Adenauer's  victory  would  stimulate  conservative  industrialists  and 
perhaps  even  neo-Nazis,  that  it  might  even  lead  to  a  push  to  recover  the 
lost  provinces  in  Poland  and  East  Prussia.  The  announcement  in  1953 
that  America  would  build  important  air  and  naval  bases  in  Franco  Spain 
also  aroused  antagonism.  Was  the  United  States  sacrificing  democratic 
elements  to  the  fascist,  and  was  she  getting  herself  in  a  position  to  abandon 
the  rest  of  the  continent  if  the  EDC  did  not  pan  out?  These  contradictory 
fears  demonstrated  the  ambivalent  nature  of  European  attitudes.  At 
one  moment  the  European  would  say,  "You  are  going  to  get  us  into  an 
aggressive  war  to  recover  the  German  provinces  in  the  East  and  even  to 
reclaim  the  Balkans."  In  the  next  breath  he  would  say,  "You  are  getting 
ready  to  abandon  us  for  a  Western  Hemisphere  defense."  Yet  there  was 
a  basis  of  fact  in  both  attitudes,  for  there  was  a  degree  of  ambivalence  in 
the  American  foreign  policy  itself. 

It  seemed  to  Europeans  that  the  American  Congress  laid  down  one  rule 
of  conduct  for  European  countries  and  another  for  the  United  States,  that 
West  Europeans  were  expected  to  unite  but  that  America  would  insist 
on  its  own  national  freedom  of  action.  The  nationalistic  tendencies 
in  American  conduct  seemed  to  be  increasing.  Even  before  the  Korean 
War  and  in  their  most  international  moods  and  measures  the  Americans 
had  taken  care  of  their  national  interest  as  narrowly  conceived.  (The 
idea  that  all  nations  are  hurt  and  helped  together  was  still  only  half- 
believed  even  by  many  internationalists.)  We  have  already  recounted  the 
shipping  subsidies,  the  nationalistic  features  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  failure  to  ratify  ITO,  the  increasing  in- 
sistence on  limiting  the  President's  range  of  decision  each  time  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  extended.  Further  evidence  of 
nationalism  had  piled  up:  the  cutting  down  of  foreign  economic  aid  and 
failure  to  deliver  on  military  aid  as  promised;  the  congressional  stipulation 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  responsible  for  more  than  one-third 
of  the  budget  of  any  international  organization;  the  so-called  "cheese 
amendment"  which  put  import  quotas  on  dairy  products;  the  failure  to 
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pass  the  bill  to  simplify  customs  procedures;  the  Battle  Act,  which  cut 
off  economic  aid  to  countries  which  traded  behind  the  iron  curtain 
(Britain  and  other  countries  complained  that  this  extended  even  to  non- 
strategic  goods);  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  which  posed  new  difficulties 
for  naturalized  citizens  and  made  entrance  into  the  United  States  more 
difficult.  Certain  nationalistic  conduct  and  activity  in  America  seemed 
to  strike  at  basic  human  values  themselves:  agitation  for  a  preventive  war; 
indiscriminate  talk  of  throwing  the  atomic  bomb;  refusal  to  allow  non- 
communist  leftists  like  Mrs.  Gunnar  Myrdal  and  Alberto  Moravia  to 
enter  the  United  States;  rejection  of  the  Convention  on  Genocide  and 
the  International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights;  growing  hostility  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a  subversive  body;  the  totalitarian  tactics  of  congres- 
sional investigating  committees.  What  haunted  our  allies  most,  however, 
was  the  specter  of  the  United  States  returning  to  its  hemisphere  bastion. 
The  refusal  to  give  a  definite  troop  commitment  for  future  contingencies, 
congressional  insistence  that  troops  abroad  could  not  be  reinforced  without 
congressional  consent,  and  the  proposed  Bricker  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  produced  the  greatest  uneasiness.  The  Bricker 
Amendment  would  give  Congress  power  to  regulate  executive  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  and  would  require  specific  congressional  legislation 
or  specific  legislation  by  the  forty-eight  state  legislatures  to  implement 
treaty  provisions  involving  internal  law.  To  foreigners  this  meant  that  the 
treaty  process  of  the  United  States,  already  more  difficult  than  that  of 
most  countries,  would  be  made  even  more  difficult  at  the  very  time  the 
United  States  was  involved  as  leader  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Misgivings  Concerning  American   Foreign   Policy 

Misgivings  abroad  about  American  foreign  policy  reached  a  climax  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  1952  and  in  the  few  months  following 
Eisenhower's  election.  In  addition  to  the  cooperationist  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  which  nominated  him,  Eisenhower  had  the  support  of  all 
those  Americans  who  were  discontented  with  American  foreign  policy. 
Eisenhower's  task,  to  reconcile  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Republican 
party,  made  his  campaign  pronouncements  more  nationalist  than  he  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  Stevenson  gave  full  support  to  a  cooperationist  foreign 
policy.  Abroad,  sentiment  switched  rapidly  from  Eisenhower  to  Stevenson. 
( Eisenhower  also  had  the  support  of  independents  who  felt  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  offered  no  alternative  to  huge  armaments,  a  third 
world  war,  or  a  series  of  costly  little  wars  and  that  perhaps  Ike's  experience 
abroad  would  somehow  lead  him  to  a  better  solution.) 

After  Eisenhower's  election,  there  was  fear  that  a  get-tough  policy  with 
Red  China  would  follow.  Instead,  a  Korean  armistice  was  signed  and  al- 
though India  and  Britain  thought  that  the  United  States  still  backed  away 
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from  a  full  peace  conference  for  an  inclusive  settlement  of  Asiatic  prob- 
lems, Dulles  indicated  that  the  United  States  might  eventually  acquiesce  in 
Red  China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Again,  the  Dulles  warnings 
that  failure  to  ratify  EDC  would  lead  to  the  cutting  off  of  American  aid 
caused  resentment,  but  in  time  these  were  put  down  as  more  for  congres- 
sional and  home  consumption  than  as  serious  threats.  During  the  campaign 
Europeans  shuddered  at  the  Dulles  policy  of  "dynamism"  among  the 
Eastern  satellite  peoples,  but  when  after  Stalin's  death  there  were  flashes  of 
rebellion  in  East  Germany  and  tremors  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  even  then  the  United  States  did  nothing.  West  Europeans  became 
convinced  that  dynamism  had  been  more  an  appeal  to  minorities  for  votes 
than  a  statement  of  serious  policy.  (These  disturbances  among  the  Eastern 
satellites  in  the  summer  of  1953  were  reminders  that  the  East,  too,  had  its 
rifts.  Tito  boasted  that  they  were  a  vindication  of  his  own  view  that  com- 
munism must  be  adapted  to  national  cultures  and  interests.  In  Hungary  the 
replacement  of  pro-Soviet  Rakosi  by  more  national-minded  Nagy  indicated 
that  concessions  were  being  made  to  nationalism.  Such  a  policy  might 
alienate  the  pro-Soviet  Communists  without  really  winning  the  nationalist 
Communists.  On  the  other  hand,  such  flexibility  might  in  the  end  adapt 
communism  to  nationalism  without  a  Titoist  separation  such  as  occurred 
with  Yugoslavia.)  The  new  Administration's  policy  of  attempting  to  make 
a  strong  line  of  defense  in  the  Middle  East  in  Turkey,  Iran;  and  Pakistan 
caused  little  dissent,  although  somewhat  alarming  to  India. 

As  the  Eisenhower  Administration  grew  older,  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  President  to  calm  tensions,  not  to  create  them. 
According  to  an  article  by  Demaree  Bess,  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
convinced  that  there  would  be  no  Russian  attack  in  the  immediate  future, 
was  quietly  carrying  out  a  "semi-disengagement"  operation  in  Europe.  The 
cutbacks  in  the  armed  services,  the  new  emphasis  on  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  super-weapons,  and  the  pronouncements  of  Admiral  Radford, 
head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  lent  verification  to  this  view.  If  such  a 
policy  materialized,  it  would  alarm  Europeans  as  much  as  a  policy  of 
dynamism  would. 

The  Europeans  were  not  alone  among  America's  critics.  The  "backward'' 
peoples  more  and  more  revealed  a  growing  irritation  at  the  United  States, 
owing  in  part  to  America's  concentration  on  armaments  and  apparent  un- 
concern about  Point  Four  and  other  development  projects.  This  opposition 
was  manifest  in  measure  after  measure  in  the  United  Nations,  where  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  Arab-Asian  bloc,  the  Latin  American  bloc,  Liberia, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Soviet  bloc  to  vote  together  on  anticolonial  questions. 
Latin  American  countries,  like  the  Asiatic  and  Middle  Eastern  ones,  tended 
to  greater  nationalism,  guided  agricultural  reform,  and  planned  industrial- 
ization. Mexico  had  nationalized  oil,  Argentina  the  telephone  and  tele- 
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graph  system,  Bolivia  the  tin  mines.  Social-democratic  forces  were  strong  in 
the  Mexican  revolution  and  in  Peru's  Aprista  movement.  Even  the  new 
type  of  military  dictator  had  little  in  common  with  old-fashioned  dictators 
like  Diaz  and  Gomez,  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  foreign  investors.  The 
new  dictators  of  the  right,  with  large  popular  support,  favored  national 
economic  controls  and  even  some  nationalization,  and  they  made  appeals 
to  labor  and  peasants  by  nationalistic  slogans  and  social  legislation.  Ex- 
treme rightists  and  leftists  often  found  themselves  in  alliance  against  the 
liberal  and  moderately  leftist  center,  and  both  were  contemptuous  of 
American  bourgeois  values.  Latin  American  countries  were  cool  to  many 
provisions  of  ITO  and  resisted  an  international  investment  code.  They  felt 
a  sense  of  neglect  as  they  saw  so  much  financial  assistance  go  to  Europe  and 
Asia  and  so  little  to  themselves.  They  grumbled  at  the  inadequacy  of  Point 
Four  and  of  the  funds  allotted  to  them  under  that  program.  While  the 
Latin  American  countries  tended  to  oppose  the  United  States  on  anticolo- 
nial  issues,  they  usually  rallied  to  the  United  States  in  any  clear  conflict 
between  the  East  and  West,  inside  or  outside  the  United  Nations.  How- 
ever, when  in  1952  the  United  States  designated  certain  Latin  American 
countries  as  recipients  of  American  military  aid  grants  in  return  for  Latin 
American  promises  "to  participate  in  missions  important  in  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere"  (that  is,  to  support  the  American  foreign  policy, 
said  the  critics )  there  was  widespread  popular  opposition.  Cuba,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  accepted,  but  in  more  populous  and  more  democratic 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  there  was  bitter  opposition.  Mexico 
abruptly  dropped  the  negotiations.  Brazil  and  Uruguay  held  up  ratification 
indefinitely.  Chile  finally  ratified  but  its  participation  became  precarious 
after  the  election  of  Ibanez  to  the  presidency. 

American   Grievances 

The  Americans  felt  that  they,  too,  had  grievances  against  their  friends. 
In  their  eyes,  the  underdeveloped  peoples  wanted  to  go  too  fast,  were  not 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  slow  and  sound  growth  or  to  develop  a 
"healthy  investment  climate,"  were  too  eager  for  easy  capital-investment 
funds  from  foreign  "advanced"  countries.  Besides,  they  felt  that  among 
their  allies  all  over  the  world  there  was  not  enough  awareness  of  the  threat 
of  Soviet  Russia,  not  enough  willingness  to  bury  differences,  forget  past 
feuds,  submerge  ideologies,  and  shoulder  common  burdens.  The  Americans 
were  far  less  in  the  main  path  of  any  Soviet  aggression  than  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  yet  Americans  had  been  generous  in  economic  and  military  aid 
and  had  undertaken  much  of  the  actual  military  burden  themselves.  Ameri- 
cans had  not  unduly  presumed  on  their  vast  power,  had  not  actually  been 
coercive.  Americans  believed  they  had  earned  the  right  to  more  respect  for 
their  points  of  view. 
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A  growing  number  of  observers  interpreted  the  fissures  in  both  the 
Soviet  and  non-Soviet  worlds  as  a  trend  away  from  the  polarization  of 
power  and  toward  a  revival  of  a  multiple  balance  of  power,  a  return  to 
multidiplomacy.  Undoubtedly  economic  revival  was  bringing  somewhat 
more  independence  and  assertiveness  on  the  part  of  the  American  and 
even  of  the  Soviet  "satellites."  However,  the  actual  power  situation  in  the 
world  still  made  this  only  a  tendency,  not  a  major  reality.  Western  Europe 
as  a  third  force  was  still  only  an  inchoate  development.  Nevertheless,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  United  States  had  thrown  its  weight  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  a  third  force  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  balance-of-power 
politics.  It  was  additional  evidence  that  the  United  States  was  not  ortho- 
doxly  imperialist,  for  instead  of  occupying  a  power  vacuum,  the  United 
States  was  deliberately  attempting  to  create  a  new  and  independent  power 
factor.  (Of  course,  it  was  expected  that  this  new  power  would  be  on  the 
American  side,  but  should  such  a  power  ultimately  materialize,  it  was  im- 
possible to  predict  how  it  would  operate  in  the  long-run  future  balance  of 
power.)  This  all  must  have  been  vastly  confusing  to  the  doctrinaire 
Marxists  in  the  Kremlin  who  held  it  as  dogma  that  bourgeois  countries 
were  intrinsically  hostile  to  each  other  and  must  ultimately  die  in  mutually 
destructive  imperialistic  wars. 
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Twelve  years  after  Pearl  Harbor  American  opinion  still  reflected  tradi- 
tional American  sentiments  with  respect  to  foreign  policy,  but  in  altered 
proportions.  First,  there  were  the  idealistic  or  doctrinaire  internationalists 
who  still  conceived  of  international  organization  in  terms  of  completed  and 
near-perfect  systems.  The  World  Federalists  represented  this  view,  and  so 
also  did  those  who  would  abolish  the  big-five  veto  in  the  United  Nations 
and  in  other  drastic  ways  so  revolutionize  the  organization  as  to  imperil  its 
very  existence. 

Second,  there  were  the  unilateralists,  who  inclined  to  think  that  America 
could  go  it  alone.  Senator  Taft  had  described  this  as  the  policy  of  the-£ree 
hand.  The  unilateralists  fell  roughly  into  two  groups:  the  isolationists  and 
the  imperialists.  The  isolationists  in  turn  were  composed  of  two  wings:  the 
nationalists  and  the  pacifists.  The  pacifists  came  largely  from  the  evangeli- 
cal and  pietistic  Protestant  sects,  and  many  of  them  hovered  between 
isolationism  and  doctrinaire  internationalism.  The  career  of  W.  J.  Bryan 
had  reflected  this  hesitation  between  isolationist  pacifism  and  platonic 
internationalism.  Sometimes  the  nationalist  and  pacifist  merged,  as  in 
Herbert  Hoover.  Herbert  Hoover's  concept  of  a  "defense  perimeter"  and 
"a  Western  Hemisphere  bastion"  may  have  had  in  it  a  measure  of  lingering 
Quakerism.  Paradoxically,  if  Hoover's  policy  were  to  prevail  it  would  be 
largely  because  a  majority  came  to  believe  that  the  new  cataclysmic 
weapons  had  altered  old  basic  concepts  of  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
America's  defense  less  dependent  on  vast  ground  forces  abroad.  ( Even  this 
new  form  of  isolationism,  dependent  on  defense  perimeter  bases  in  Far 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  islands,  would  in  its  relatively  wide  geographical  range 
constitute  a  revolutionary  change-over  from  the  old  Continentalism.)  The 
other  branch  of  the  unilateralists,  the  imperialists,  represented  by  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Senators  McCarthy  and  Knowland,  believed  that  America's 
allies  did  not  give  sufficient  support  to  American  ideas  and  American 
foreign  policy  and  that  the  United  States,  because  of  its  wealth,  power,  and 
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responsibility,  ought  to  go  ahead  with  its  own  bold  pro-Chiang,  pro-Rhee 
policies  in  Asia,  even  at  the  cost  of  separation  from  its  allies.  There  prob- 
ably would  be  no  decisive  shift  in  American  foreign  policy  in  the  direction 
of  either  isolation  or  imperialism  except  for  one  contingency:  some  addi- 
tional and  (to  Americans)  shocking  Communist  expansion  unaccompanied 
by  a  galvanizing  of  energy  on  the  part  of  America's  allies. 

Finally,  there  were  the  cooperationists,  those  who  believed  in  formulat- 
ing American  foreign  policy  in  close  consultation  and  concert  with  other 
governments.  Their  approach  was  pragmatic:  they  would  cooperate  both 
within  the  United  Nations  and  within  a  series  of  power-politics  alliances. 
The  cooperationists  were  also  more  truly  global-minded  than  their  rivals; 
they  refused  to  compartmentalize  the  world;  they  tended  to  view  all  aspects 
of  foreign  policy  as  an  integrated  whole.  For  instance,  the  cooperationists 
saw  clearly  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  of  the  French  in  Indo-China  made 
France  timid  in  Europe,  made  her  more  fearful  of  a  revived  and  rearmed 
Germany.  They  also  saw  that  if  southeast  Asia  fell  to  the  Communists, 
Japan— a  deficit  area  needing  Asiatic  trade— would  be  cut  off  from  the 
continent  and  face  permanent  economic  dislocation.  What  would  happen 
then  to  the  defense-perimeter  strategy  based  on  Japan  and  other  Pacific 
islands?  This  group  clearly  predominated  in  the  Democratic  Party,  and  it 
was  represented  in  the  Republican  Party  by  the  Willkie-Vandenberg-Dulles- 
Dewey-Eisenhower  wing.  The  cooperationists  had  largely  formulated 
postwar  American  policy,  although  there  were  times  when  they  had  had  to 
yield  to  other  views.  (There  had  been  much  yielding  in  economic  policy  to 
the  nationalists  and  in  China  policy  and  in  Formosa  to  the  imperialists.) 

What  is  the  attitude  of  America's  powerful  business  community  toward 
foreign  affairs?  The  cooperationists  are  strong  among  those  businessmen 
who  represent  international  banking  and  gigantic  industries  like  steel,  auto- 
mobiles, electrical  equipment— those  more  and  more  interested  in  foreign 
markets.  They  would  like  to  revive,  with  some  modification,  the  mid- 
nineteenth-century  world  of  international  capitalism.  They  look  with  in- 
creasing favor  on  a  real  revolution  in  America's  tariff  policies.  The  center  of 
this  group  is  New  York.  The  nationalists  are  strong  among  those  whose 
markets  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States.  Their  center  is  Chi- 
cago. If  events  should  push  the  nationalists  toward  imperialism,  that  im- 
perialism likely  would  be  neomercantilistic.  In  purely  political  international 
matters  the  cooperationists  are  stronger,  but  in  purely  economic  matters 
the  American  traditions  are  more  on  the  side  of  the  nationalists. 

American  achievements  in  foreign  policy  since  1945  had  been  great, 
greater  than  most  Americans  realized.  In  1946  the  Russians  were  threat- 
ening Trieste,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran;  they  had  vast  economic  claims  in 
West  Germany;  France  looked  to  the  East  as  much  as  to  the  West;  the 
Germans  were  sullen  and  disliked  the  West  almost  as  much  as  the  East; 
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the  European  economy  was  shattered;  all  Europe  lay  defenseless  (except 
for  fear  of  the  atomic  bomb)  before  any  Russian  attack.  Since  that  time 
barriers  had  been  thrown  up  before  Trieste,  Greece,  and  Turkey;  Yugo- 
slavia had  become  an  ally;  the  Russians  had  been  shut  out  of  West  Ger- 
many; France  had  become  an  ally  of  the  West  (although  by  1954  there 
was  some  wavering  again  because  of  German  rearmament);  West  Germany 
had  come  into  the  Western  community;  Europe  had  survived  economi- 
cally; and  the  Russians  no  longer  had  an  open  and  easy  path  to  aggression. 
Although  EDC  had  not  yet  come  into  operation  and  American  military 
supplies  were  behind  schedule,  the  national  armies  operating  within 
NATO  had  performed  a  noteworthy  job.  By  1954,  on  the  critical  German 
front  the  Allies  could  mass  nearly  500,000  men  against  the  Soviet's  300,000. 
Allied  countries  from  Norway  to  Turkey  could  now  provide  a  com- 
mon command  around  100  divisions— armed,  equipped,  based,  and  in 
position.  More  and  more  bases  and  fields  were  being  erected.  America's 
most  specific  test  still  remained  Germany.  The  German  "problem"  had 
not  been  solved;  partition  could  be  no  final  answer;  between  Western 
integration  and  the  reunification  of  Germany,  all  Germans  would  choose 
the  unity  of  their  country.  Could  both  be  accomplished  peacefully?  What 
bargain  could  be  struck  with  the  Russians  which  would  allow  this?  And 
if  accomplished,  could  a  unified,  independent,  and  strong  Germany  be 
safely  integrated  into  a  European  federation?  Would  it  not  take  a  federa- 
tion of  the  whole  Atlantic  community,  including  the  United  States,  to 
balance  German  power  and  integrate  Germany  safely?  In  Asia,  the  Ameri- 
can record  was  less  impressive,  but  not  as  unsatisfactory  as  many  supposed. 
Red  China,  in  spite  of  fears  of  Chinese  aggression  in  southern  Asia,  was 
involved  in  herculean  tasks  of  internal  development.  Besides,  technological 
backwardness  in  Asia  allowed  more  time  there  than  in  Europe  for  the 
development  of  a  constructive  program.  America's  greatest  general  failure 
was  twofold:  its  economic  nationalism  and  its  neglect  of  social  politics.  The 
promise  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  regenerate  the  European  economy  and 
revolutionize  its  technological  and  managerial  methods  was  left  unfulfilled 
by  the  virtual  cutting  off  of  economic  aid,  and  America  up  to  this  time 
had  failed  on  a  grand  scale  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  and  their  anti-imperialist  revolutions.  There  were  those  who  still 
predicted  that  the  United  States  would  apply  so  little  Keynesian  economics 
and  social  politics  at  home  that  an  economic  depression  would  come,  and 
a  depression  in  America,  of  course,  would  come  near  to  shattering  the 
Western  world. 

What  would  be  the  American  policy  of  the  future?  Probably  a  continua- 
tion of  what  it  had  been  for  several  years:  military  preparedness;  more 
emphasis  on  the  superweapons,  but  not  enough  to  imperil  the  old  concept 
of  balanced  forces;  some  reliance  on  the  United  Nations  but  more  reliance 
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?ces;  enough  deference  to  old  allies  to  keep  their  measured  support; 
leo-Fascist  allies  but  not  such  strong  or  all-out  aid  as  to  alienate 
aemocratic  allies;  more  or  less  yielding  to  American  nationalists  and  im- 
perialists but  not  enough  yielding  to  jeopardize  basic  allied  cooperation. 
The  cooperationists  appeared  to  have  won,  but  even  the  cooperationists 
were  conartToned  by  the  American  Constitution  and  American  traditions. 
The  cooperationists  were  still  not  able  and  in  some  cases  not  even  willing  to 
give  America's  European  and  South  Pacific  allies  the  assurance  they  wanted 
above  all  else:  a  definite  United  States  commitment  covering  the  future  to 
keep  and  send  ground  forces  to  Europe  and  Asia  to  check  any  aggression. 
(The  fact  that  foreigners  did  not  fear  the  stationing  of  troops  of  the  most 
potent  nation  in  the  world  in  their  own  or  neighboring  countries  was  a 
striking  demonstration  that  for  all  its  power  and  for  all  the  criticism  it  had 
received  the  United  States  was  still  considered  by  most  of  its  allies  to  be 
basically  nonimperialist.)  The  revolution  in  American  foreign  policy  was 
still  broader  than  it  was  deep :  there  were  lingering  doubts  still,  and  vestiges 
of  the  old  policy  of  the  free  hand,  even  among  cooperationists. 

Americans  were  still  having  trouble  understanding  the  collectivist 
movements  abroad,  and  hence  they  were  still  having  difficulty  playing 
constructive  social  politics.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  their  leadership  and  their 
achievements  the  dominant  mood  of  Americans  with  respect  to  the  world 
was  a  profound  pessimism.  So  deep  was  the  gloom  in  certain  quarters  that 
there  was  some  danger  that  a  national  neurosis,  a  self-guilt  complex,  was 
developing.  Americans  were  soul-searching:  Were  they  responsible  for  the 
fall  of  China?  Why  had  they  dismantled  German  industry?  Why  had  they 
demobilized  in  1945?  Why  had  Truman  pulled  back  American  troops  in 
Germany?  Why  had  not  Roosevelt  let  Truman  in  on  the  secrets  of  foreign 
policy?  What  was  there  in  the  American  form  of  government  which  pro- 
duced a  deadly  hiatus  after  Roosevelt's  death?  Why  had  Roosevelt  acted  as 
he  did  at  Yalta?  Why  had  Americans  got  into  the  Second  World  War? 
Why  had  they  not  joined  the  League  of  Nations?  Why  had  they  got  into 
the  First  World  War?  Some  of  this,  of  course,  was  mere  partisan  extremism. 
However,  few  Americans  saw  clearly  that  the  troubles  of  their  time  went 
back  to  deep-seated  historic  forces  with  roots  in  the  pre-1914  era. 

Americans  were  anxious  not  only  about  Russia  but  about  the  new  na- 
tionalism and  the  new  collectivisms.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  much 
in  the  deep  and  historic  currents  of  the  century  about  which  Americans 
could  be  hopeful,  even  optimistic.  The  new  nationalism  had  within  itself 
an  international  cooperativeness,  even  a  federative  principle,  which  the  old 
nationalism  had  never  had.  And  the  great  scientific,  technological,  anti- 
imperialist,  and  social  revolutions  of  the  time  gave  promise  of  a  vastly 
better  life  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  (Curiously  enough  the  chief  drive 
behind  the  social  revolutions  was  to  get  American  technology  and  mass 
production  in  a  hurry.) 
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